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Art. I—PRESBYTERIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


NATURAL DEPRAVITY. 


In our last number, we quoted largely from the most popu- 
lar ‘standards of faith, to show what the Presbyterian doc- 
trine of depravity is. We shall now state some objections 
to it. If this doctrine meant only, that there is no man liv- 
ing without sin; no one who does not sin often and flagrantly, 
against the divine commandments, that in all men, and in 
every part of the earth, there is wickedness, and that wick- 
edness often sinks into the darkest depravity—that all records 
are stained with accounts of crimes and vices, we should 
have no word to say against it. It is what we preach—what 
we believe—what all believe. The question is not, whether 
men sin, or are liableto sin. If the Presbyterian doctrine of 
natural depravity taught only, that man’s nature was imper- 
fect, there would be room for difference. Human nature is 
an imperfect nature, as @verything created is, and must be, 
if the Supreme be the standard of perfection. About these 
and other points, there is no dispute. 

Differences of opinion do not arise, till we reach points of 
faith that are added to these. The difference is about the 
origin. of sin, and man’s state by nature. Andas we do not 
wish to consider a doctrine which is not actually believed, 
we shall consider the mildest form that it has ever assumed. 
All are aware that those who receive this doctrine, are by no 
means agreed among themselves, as to what it is. It has 
been variously modified in a long series of changes, from the 
— catechism, down to the doctrine of the Episcopal 
church. 
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The last and the mildest form which it seems to have as- 
sumed, one condemned by the great body of the orthodox, 
for an heretical mildness, is that of the New-Haven school.— 
Any objections against this modification of the doctrine, will 
bear with greater force against any other form. To save 
ourselves from the unwelcome task of presenting other men’s 
opinions, in any words except their own, we shall quote their 
own language. 

We quote from the New-Haven Christian Spectator, itself 
a work of authority; and from an article apparently written 
with authority, on the differences between the new and the 
old theology. “ What, then, is the real amount of differ- 
ence?” they ask.— Not that there is any want of certainty 
as to what the moral character will be, when they havea 
moral character, be that time when it may; for both parties 
alike hold that, that character will be sinful, and onLY siNFUL. 
Not that Adam’s sin has had no influence to secure the Occur- 
rence of this result, for both sides are perfectly agreed in this 
fact. Not that all men, when sizners are not justly punish- 
able with eternal death. What then is the difference,” it 
proceeds, “merely this, that some think men sin, as soon as 
they can sin, and that this is certainly very early, may be 
from birth, and at all events, must be soon after. They do 
not know so exactly when, as to be sure of the precise point 
of time. Others think that they do know, and that this mo- 
mentis the exact moment of birth, or when a man becomes a 
living soul. ‘This is precisely the whole diflerence—while 
both agree that men sin infallibly as soon as in the nature of 
things they can, unless prevented by divine grace.” Ch. 
Spec. 5. 4. That is, all are agreed in the great point, that 
owing to Adam’s sin, all men are born with a corrupt nature, 
which infallibly results in sia, and in sin only, as soon as man 
becomes capable of knowing the difference between right 
and wrong; and this is so early, it says in another part of the 
article, thatit 1s a proper use of language, to say in general 
terms, {from his birth. The only difference is, whether men 
are to be at birth, called sinners, on account of their corrupt 
moral nature, or not till that nature has resulted in action, 
and the infant committed its first sin. In all other 
points, as it regards this doctrine, they are agreed.— 
his they deem a difference of no moment, and it seems 
to us, that it ts only a verbal difference. Here is a 
shrub, whose nature Is poisonous. If it touches your 
hand, it will poison you. Its sap is poisonous, and slwers 
poisonous. But one party contends that it ought not to be 
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called a poisonous shrub, till it has poisoned some one—the 
other, that -it ought to be ‘called a poisonous shrub from the 
beginning, when it first appears above the earth. It isa dis- 
pute about words. 

With respect to these differences, we have nothing to do. 

The only question is, whether the doctrine, in any ‘form, is 
found in the scriptures. It would seem however, as if they 
who cannot decide on the nature of the doctrine among them- 
selves—whose creeds clash at every angle, ought to have 
some charity for those who suppose that this doctrine, like 
many other opinions, is one inherited from the dark ages, and 
which has no real authority from the se riptures, but only from 
long established creeds. That part of the orthodox faith, 
then, from which we dissent, is this, and we state it in its latest 
and most softened form, viz: that owing to Adam’s sin, the 
natures of all men are so constituted, as to result in sin, and 
nothing but sin, always and entirely, till men are prevented 
from sinning, by the grace of God. 

In the language of another high authority, that all remain 
wholly perv verted and hopeless of recovery, without the 
grace of God;—and that they are dependent on Christ for a 
willingness to do any thing which will save their souls.* That 
is, Men sin as naturally as “they think—always sin, when they 
act at all—and cannot cease to sin, any more than they cease 
to think, till they are regenerated by the immediate influence 
of the divine spirit. ‘Till they are thus wrought upon, and 
changed, their natures produce nothing but sin. For that 
change i in their natures, they are entirely dependent on God; 
and till he produces that change, they are’ justly liable to 
eternal punishment. Now it is not contended, that this di- 
vine grace, without which there is no salvation, reaches and 
changes the hearts of all. Myriads on myriads are past by, 
and acting out the natures which God gave, go down to ever- 
lasting torment. What a view does this give of the character 
of God! To use the most qualified language, He who sees 
all things from the beginning to the end, creates men with an 

entire disposition to sin, and a total disinclination to do good; 
so that it amounts to amoral inability. No one will do good 
till arrested by the divine hand. Having thus created them, 
he casts themon the stream of time. They proceed on sin- 
ning, as naturally as they breathe, with a greater moral in- 
ability to stop sinning, than to cease from breathing. Proceed- 
ing according to the natures which God has given them, they 
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float on. and no arm is stretched forth from Heaven to 
rescue, till the stream, rushing in impetuous progress, turns 
around a sudden point, and they are cast into the fiery and 
eternal waves of hell. All this, God has foreseen. He has 
given these natures. He has created them, so as to be de- 
pendent on his interposition, for even a disposition to save 
themselves, and He does not interfere to give it. Modify and 
soften the doctrine as much as you will, it comes round in 
the end to this. It represents God as loving sin and evil.— 
Else why create men with a morally invincible repugnance to 
all good, and an equally invincible disposition to all evil?— 
Why, without arresting them, does He suffer them to proceed 
on, acting out the disposition he has given them through time, 
and to sutler eternal punishment for it hereafter? But it may 
be said, that men sin freely, and from choice. But what 
kind of freedom and choice is that, in which there is an entire 
disinclination from all good, and an entire disposition to all 
evil? adisposition so strong, as to produce a moral inability to 
do good. What kind of moral freedom is that, where men 
have to violate every principle of their natures, in order to do 
good. And what kind of a God is that, who has so constitut- 
ed his creatures, that until he directly interposes to change 
their natures, they must, in order to be virtuous, violate every 
principle which he has implanted in their hearts? 

God does not arrest and convert all. And we would ask 
another question. What, according to this doctrine, beeomes 
of young children? Half of the world dies in childhood.— 
Very few of these are sharers in a miraculous conversion.— 
What becomes of the rest? We do not speak here of infants 
before they are moral agents. It is not to be imagined that 
any human heart believes in their damnation. If any one 
believes in infant damnation, we would not attempt to argue 
such a point. There is no argument that could touch the 
mind, that could believe a thing so utterly horrible and mon- 
strous. We speak not of infants before they are moral agents 
—but of children, that have become moral agents—though the 
belief from which we dissent, supposes that they become moral 
agents so early—at so very early a period, that in general 
language, you may say from birth—and that for the first, sin, 
they justly deserve eternal punishment. Take then, the 
young child; it performs its first moral act, acting from the 
imstinct of its nature; that act is a sin. Suppose, as soon as 
it is done, that a blow should fell it to the earth—that an ac- 
cident—a sudden disease should arrest its life. - What be- 
comes of this child? It is justly doomed to eternal punish- 
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ment, says this belief. We speak not of infants before they 
are moral agents, but of young children that know the difler- 
ence between right and wrong, andare moral agents. What 
becomes of the millions of such, that die without conversion, 
— amiable, affectionate, tenderly obedient, but never 
converted. What becomes of them? Doomed justly, 
says this faith, to everlasting punishment. From the thres- 
hold of existence—from the meekness and ignorance of ear- 
lest childhood,—launched into an eternity of wo—for that 
one, or ten, or one hundred moral acts—to groan forever be- , 
neath the wrath and curse, of whom?—their Father. Can 
an earthly parent imitate the divine? We have nothing, we 
know of nothing to say against a doctrine like this, but to 
state it. But we confess, if it be heresy to disbelieve it, our 
faith is aheresy. We cannot think that such doctrine as 
this was in the Saviours mind, when he took up little children, 
and laid his hands on them, and blessed them, nor when he 
uttered the words that men must become as little children, if 
they would enter into the kingdom of God. 

The only proper authority for such a doctrine, is the scrip- 
tures. Can you find it stated there? Notatall. We find 
men condemned for great wickedness—for great ingratitude 
towards God, and great disobedience. We find some com- 
munities condemned for a universal degradation and depravi- 
ty. We find men’s sins and neglect of duty particularly 
spoken of,.for it is the purpose of the gospel, not to utter 
praises of human virtues, but to point out men’s sins and to 
save them from committing them. Butthis is a very. difler- 
ent thing from saying that all men are wholly inclined to all 
evil, and averse from all good, by the constitution of their 
natures, and that this corrupt state of nature is owing to 
Adam’s sin. 

Let us refer to an imperfect illustration of some portions of 
the epistles. Public attention has of late been strongly turn- 
ed towards the vice of intemperance. Many addresses have 
been delivered. It is represented as infecting the city and 
country like a pestilence—as lying like a nightmare on all the 
energies of the land,—as a universal plague spot, blackening 
and corrupting all. No one doubts of the truth of this lan- 
guage, understood as all language is understood, qualified by 
the subject, the occasion, and the purpose. Now, where will 
you find in the Bible, more universal and unqualified language 
in relation to humati sin, than you find in these addresses re- 
lating to intemperance? And yet, do the authors of these 
addresses mean to say, that all men are by nature intemperate, 
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and that this depravity of nature comes from Adam’s fall.— 
Do they even mean, in their most general expressions, to say 
that all men are intemperate, and are morally unable not to be 
so? And Paul, in those parts of his epistles often referred to, 
is speaking not of one vice, but of all. But when he de- 
scribes itas most general, and most gross, he never utters any 
thing like this doctrine. We find the great wickedness of 
man often spoken of, but never find it spoken of as resulting 
from a depraved nature, inherited from Adam. And not 
finding this, we are not warranted in believing it. 

This corrupt state of nature is attributed to the fall of 
Adam. Where do we find that Adam’s sin had such an ef- 
fect on our moral natures?’ All difficulty on such subjects, 
arises, in nine cases out of ten, from not looking into the 
scriptures, to see what is there stated. Let uslook then at the 
third chapter of Genseis, and see the history of Adam’s sin, 
and the curse pronounced on him. We have not space to 
examine this whole chapter, but will quote the curse pro- 
nounced on Adam—that our readers may see whether there 
be any reference to a covenant made between God and Ad- 
am, as the representative of his posterity; whether he pro- 
nounces a curse on his moral nature, disabling it from all 
good, and rendering it wholly disposed to all evil,—and 
whether such a moral curse is to descend to posterity. “ And 
unto Adam he said, because thou hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which } 
commanded thee, saying, thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is 
the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat of it, all the 
days of thy life; thorns also, and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee; and thoushalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground, 
for out of it wast thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” ‘That is—a life of labor to secure a sub- 
sistence, and of liability to suffermg—and finally life itself to 
terminate, and the dust to return to the earth from whence it 
was taken. ‘This is the curse, and all the curse which was 
pronounced—and on this stem has grown, increasing age by 
age, the doctrine of natural depravity. As Adam sinned, so 
all have sinned—all his descendents like him, are required to 
labor, and are liable to suffer; as Adam died, so have all, pos- 
sessing the same mortal bodies, died. Through Adam, death 
was introduced into the world; he was the first fruits of death, 
as Christ was the first fruit of the resurrection, and of the 
life. Asin Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
There is not a word said in this history, of any primitive and 
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erfect nature belonging to Adam, which he lost at the fall.— 

t speaks of the commission of a sin, not of the change and 
loss of a perfect nature. The history represents Adam as 
we see man to be now, except more ignorant and more weak 
than many are now. He was imperfect—he was weak—he 
was tempted to sin, and yielded to a temptation, not so strong 
as many resist every day. Did Adam possess a divine per- 
fection of nature, before he was tempted? How happened he 
then, to yield. If the fall, and loss of primeval rectitude was 
the consequence of his sin, it is hard to conceive how he 
should have committed the sin. It would suppose that he 
yielded as readily to temptation, before the fall, as after. But 
this matter is too plain, to need more: than that attention 
should be led to it. Adam had at his creation, the same na- 
ture that manhasnow. He was tempted, and resisted feebly, 
and yielded. And such is man now. Sometimes overcom- 
ing, and sometimes yielding, to the trials which are around 
him. 

We reject this doctrine, because it is opposed to what is 
implied in every precept in the Bible; viz: man’s ability to 
obey the will of God. These precepts are given, not to the 
good, but particularly to the sinful. And are we to under- 
stand, that they to whom these commands were given, were 
morally and practically unable to obey them? Man may 
trifle—human monarchs may command their soldiers to hew 
down mount Athos, or to bind in iron chains, the rage of the 
stormy Hellespont, and punish them, because the waves will 
not obey—but He whose commands are in the Bible—may 
we ask without irreverence, whether his commands are of this 
character?’ To a great mass of men, the unregenerate, this 
doctrine makes all the preceptive, and also the doctrinal 
parts of the scriptures utterly vacant of use or meaning.—- 
What have such to do with them? Constituted by their 
Maker, wholly averse to all good, and inclined to all evil, 
chained by a moral inability that always has prevented, and 
will always prevent their doing any guod thing; commanded 
by God to obey, but receiving a nature from Him, that unfits 
them to obey. What have they to do with these commands? 
Of what benefit are these commands to the unregenerate, 
except we answer in the words of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
found in the answer to this question, to inform them of the 
holy will of God, to convince them of their disability to keep 
it, and of the sinful pollution of their nature, hearts and lips, 
and to humble them in a sense of their sin and misery. The 
laws of God are given, to convince man of his disability to 
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keep them, and of the sinful pollution of his nature, heart 
and life, and to humble him in a sense of his sin and misery! 
Have the laws of God such a purpose? So we read the 
catechism—but so we read not the word of God. Immense, 
the difference, the distance, and the unlikeness between these 
two books. An impassable gulf yawns between. 

This doctrine destroys moral obligation, Can reason or 
justice require one to do what is impossible? This doctrine 
represents all the original principles of man’s nature, as set- 
ting him on to do evil—as naturally asa stream runs down the 
declivity. A physical necessity gives direction to the stream 
—a moral necessity determines man to evil. It is the idlest 
abuse of language, to say that he possesses moral freedom, 
who by the constitution of his nature, and the character of 
the motives that surround him, is always and entirely inclined 
to evil—dependent for the first willingness or desire to do 
right, on the interposition of another. You may call this 
moral freedom; but what kind of moral freedom is that which 
is consistent with moral inability? \t is like that natural lib- 
erty which is consistent with physical bondage—tetters, 
hand-cufl’s and a dungeon. We object to this doctrine, be- 
cause it destroys moral freedom, to such an extent, that it 
ceases to be a foundation of moral obligation. 

We object to it, because it destroys the moral character of 
God. 

We do notattempt to show that it is inconsistent with be- 
nevolence. If we have not been entirely wrong in our.pre- 
ceding remarks, it will be granted. 

But it is even more inconsistent with justice. Chain up 
your slave, and command him to go forth to his task. Are 
you just? Make man’s nature corrupt at the outset, and to 
make assurance of doing evil, doubly sure, bind that nature 
with motives, chain on chain, morally impossible to be broken, 
and then command him to be good. Is God just? 

The doctrine represents God as a lover of evil. You are 
a parent. Were youto make your child’s nature as corrupt 
as possible—were you to place him in the society of the base, 
the vicious and the vile—were you thus to prepare the way, 
and encourage the practice of evil—are you to be regarded 
as a lover of good? And if you were to punish the sins, 
whose commission you had urged, what should then be said? 
Now, there is this difference between such an earthly parent, 
and the div ine Being, according to the representations of this 
doctrine. The earthly parent cannot make the child wholly 
inclined to evil. And he may place his child among such 
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temptations, in hope to make him better. But the divine Be- 
ing creates the nature wholly inclined to evil. He knows the 
result—and places man in a condition where he will sin, and 
only sin—vast multitudes as long as they live; and die, only 
to sufler the penalties of sin. “Does not this look as if the 
seal of divine love was seton sin and suffering? — 

Among the many objections to this doctrine, we shall 
examine one more. The doctrine is, that man by nature is 
wholly inclined to do evil—and that by practice he sins, and 
only sins, from the first moment of moral action, till he is re- 
generated by the interposition of the Almighty, and a willing- 
ness and moral ability to do right, is imparted. Multitudes are 
never converted, and most, not till they have proceeded far 
in life. Look around then on the unregenerate part of the 
world, and say; what is the fact? Is this black, malignant 
disposition to do evil, and nothing but evil,seen? Look into 
your families: Do you find among its members nothing but a 
disposition to injure each other? Nothing but falsehood, 
jealousy and hate? Do you see no emotions which are not 
wicked? If you see any—even one kind action or feeling, 
in those members who, m popular language, are termed un- 
regenerate, this doctrine is not true. 

Go into your courts of justice, are all there entirely de- 
praved in nature and act? Has justice no place there—in- 
nocence no protection? Are judges,and jury, and witnesses 
all leagued together to work evil and injustice, and nothing 
else? Restrained to-day from acting out their evil propensi- 
ties, only that the blow may fall more sharply to-morrow!— 
What confidence would be reposed in a witness whose dispo- 
sition and practice was wicked, and only wicked. What ina 
judge,—what in a jury,—did we believe them entirely de- 
praved,—their inmost hearts blackened with the instinct to 
sin, as morally irresistible as the tiger’s instinct to rend?— 
What confidence would you place in “them, especially when a 
similar, and irresistible love of seeing and doing evil, in the 
great body of the community, would sustain them in the per- 
petration of almost any enormity? Again we ask, what 
is the fact?’ Are men born with natures entirely corrupt?— 
Is there no love of truth? Are there no virtuous resolves— 
no benevolent impulses felt and followed? As long as_the 
heart swells at a virtuous deed, or feels a remorse for crime, 
and instead of looking with longing, shudders at a new kind 
of guilt—there is living evidence, that this doctrine is not 
true. 


There is sin enough in the world—black—disastrous sin 
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enough—without the truth’s being exaggerated. There is no 
dispute about the existence of sin. But’ no reasonable man 
can look abroad, even on the unregenerate part of the world, 
and think for a moment, that there is nothing there but sin, 
and the love and practice of sin. He is continually trusting 
to their kindness, their honesty, their sense of duty.— 
Whereas, if they were éntirely depraved, he would find them 
heartless, trustless, faithless. Indeed, if this doctrine were 
true, society could not exist for an hour. Paris, during the 
French revolution, exhibited a state of society, where there 
was very great and very general depravity, and the conse- 
quence was, that society was shattered and dismembered, as 
if a voleano had burst up beneath. But even at this time, 
there was. not an entire depravity. Let the love of -evil be 
universal—the depravity entire—and mutual distrust, mutual 
hatred, the common desire of doing each other all possible 
injury, would destroy every bond, and the vast fabric of so- 
ciety would crumble from the corner to the key stone. 

Try the doctrine. A ruffian sets your house on fire, or 
defrauds you of your property, or murders your children; 
will you blame him? Certainly not if you believe this doe- 
trine. ‘The Maker of man gave this ruffian a nature, by 
which he could only love evil, he has acted out his nature.— 
He has only done, what God caused him to love to do, and by 
his nature compelled him to do. Blame not man, the miser- 
able machine. Beware lest you blame Him who made 
him what he is. 5 

Men believe this doctrine in words, but no one believes it 

in practice. Noman excuses himself or others, for doing 
wrong, on the score of moral inability. If this doctrine were 
true, every family, every village, every city, and every gov- 
ernment would be a miniature Hell, and what is most horrible 
of all—a Hell created and established by the Father of 
man. 
_ Try the doctrine. Is your unregenerate neighbor, your 
friend, entirely depraved at heart? loving all evil, and. hating 
all good? ‘Take even the worst man. Is there in any living 
being, a character so monstrous, as to have not one good 
trait?’ Through the dark cloud, even, that envelopes the most 
desperate pirates, there flash dimn gleams of virtue. De- 
praved as they may be, they are not utterly depraved. And 
far less have we any reason to suppose that their depravity is 
owing to Adam’s sin. . 

We find men, as a reasonable being would expect to find 
them—imperfect—for every created being must be imperfect, 
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acting for mixed motives, and possessing characters of 
mingled good and bad. But where is the perfectly bad man? 
He has never yet been seen. It would be a monster, greater 
than was ever feigned in Eastern fable. We neither see the 
perfectly bad, any more than we see the perfectly good. 

In these remarks, we have not attempted to show that men 
are good. We are not oflering apologies for sin, but attempt- 
ing to show the want of foundation to a doctrine, which takes 
off the criminality of sin from man, and transfers it to the 
Deity. We are discussing a doctrine, which attributes sin to 
a nature inherently corrupt, and that nature, to a sin which 
Adam committed thousands of years ago, under the supervi- 
sion of God. . 

The doctrine is an important one. On it, the whole Pres- 
byterian system, in all its various modifications, rests. ‘Take 
it away, and the whole fabric falls. 

And what is still more important, in deciding on this doc- 
trine, we are deciding whether man is, or is not, an account- 
able agent. If the doctrine be not true, then man is account- 
able; his sins are not Adam’s, nor are they to be attributed to 
the Creator, but they are his own, committed or avoided by 
his free choice. But this point would lengthen an already 
too lengthened discussion, and we close our remarks for the 
present. 

If we have viewed the subject in a wrong light, it is our 
prayer that our readers may see the error, and avoid it. If 
we have viewed it aright, it is our prayer that the truth may 
have authority over their minds. 


Art. I1.—TRUTH: 


Should the whole truth be spoken? Or is it not wiser and 
more judicious to speak only so much of it as the people are 
prepared to receive? This is a question of the last import- 
ance, which every one who pretends to teach, or to preach, 
must answer; and its answer involves a great responsibility, 
from which no teacher can escape. Every public speaker. 
and writer, if he would be guided by a consistent principle. 
must determine whether he will promulgate the truth, exactly 
as he feels, and sees it, or whether he will accommodate him- 
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self to public sentiment, so far as to withhold some truths, 
and modify the statement of others, according as the ignor- 
ance, the prejudices, or the feelings of the community, make 
it expedient. The teacher who has not settled this question 
in his own mind, must frequently be m perplexity as to what 
course to follow, and will be liable to every sort of inconsist- 
ency; he will defend a proposition boldly on one day, which 
on the next, he wiil labor to explain away,and qualify, so as 
virtually to deny his own faith in it; he will frequently assert 
in private, what he is afraid to defend in public; and the char- 
acter of his instructions will depend upon the state of mind 
which he happens to be in at the moment. 

If considered in the abstratt, this question is easy enough 
toanswer. Itseems obvious, that if we profess to speak the 
truth, we should speak the whole truth, and nothing else; and 
the only way of speaking truth, is to speak it exactly as we 
ourselves see and feel it. Butas a question of every day 
practice, it is more difficult to be put at rest. ‘The public 
teacher, in. whatever way his instructions are given, feels 
that his dbject is not so much to state truth in a bare, undress- 
ed form, as to convey the truth to the minds of his hearers or 
readers; in other words, it 1s not his object to speak the truth, 
so much, as to make the impression of truth on the minds of 
others; and if he thinks that their minds will be ultimately 
brought to the truth, if it is very cautiously and partially 
stated to them at first, better, than if it is brought out fully 
and boldly, his love of truth may indace him to throw a tempo- 
rary veil over it. Besides this, the community which is ad- 
dressed, is often in sucha state of mind, that the statement of 
a truth to them,may leave the impression of error, instead of 
truth upon them; existing opinions and feelings may be such, 
that they will modify or misinterpret the statement, so as 
essentially to change its meaning. For instance, we have 
known persons, who, when taught the truth, that man is born 
innocent, and is by nature pleasing to God, have immediately, 
involuntarily inferred, as though it were a part of the same 
proposition, that men need to undergo no change of heart, 
and that the common morality which results from natural 
feeling, is all which God requires from them. Now, although 
there is no real connexion between these two propositions, Is 
it wise to state the first strongly, to men who will immediately 
infer the second? Or would it not’be more judicious. nay. 
would it not be practically speaking, a more near adhesion to 
the truth itself, to state the former proposition with qualifica- 
tions, which do not properly belong it, or in a form which, 
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ulthough not perfectly correct, is most likely toleave a cor- 
rect impression? In short, to leave ‘particular examples, 
should not the teacher, when about to declare any truth, ask 
himself, how shall I make the true impression? By speaking 
plainly the simple truth, by concealing a part of it, or by ac- 
commodating it in some degree to thé prejudices of those who 
are to receive it?) Andshould not his statement of the truth 
be materially modified by such considerations? Asa question 
of duty, isa man right in teaching even the truth, without a 
careful regard to the effect which will be actually produced on 
the minds of those to whom it is addressed? These questions 
certainly create a difficulty in the mind of a thoughtful,man, 
as to the manner of declaring truth. 

There are other difficulties of the same sort. There are 
some truths for which a community may be wholly unprepar- 
ed, and which may threaten to produce unmixed evil on the 
minds of the majority. What is. the teacher to do in such a 
case as this? Shall he at all ventures, utter his convictions, 
even if he sees plainly that the good will work evil? or does 
prudence command him to keep silent till a more favorable 
season? However easy it may be to set aside these difficulties 
- by, one. sweeping assertion, that the truth must always be 
spoken, and that plainly, the conscientious teacher, who de- 
sires to do good, cannot help regarding them, and sometimes 
being puzzled by them. 

But, notwithstanding these things, and many others of the 
same sort which might be urged, our own conviction is very 
full, and very decided, that the truth. ought always to be spo- 
ken, and written fearlessly, without reserve, and in its true 
form. We have alluded to the difficulties in the case, to show 
that we are not ignorant of them; the fact is, we have often, 
felt them very painfully, and have not yet learned to forget 
them; but if they were all increased two-fold, we should still 
say with earnestness, let every teacher utter boldly all that he 
believes; let him present the truth in its own colors, as he 
sees and feels it. Weare persuaded that this is the only 
course by which the interests of truth can be subserved; it is 
the only way in which the teacher can secure his greatest, 
happiness and usefulness. We have no right to speak »timid- 
ly what we feel strongly; we have no right to express our 
er convictions, with trembling, hesitating lips, as though 
they were but half-formed pth It is a favorite. idea 
with us, that every man who possesses important, truth has a 
mission to execute, in making it,.known to, all around him; and 
he is false to his trust,if,he withholds anything, or covers up 
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any part; it is his duty to declare all that he knows, and to 
leave the restilt with God who senthim. All reasoning which 
prevents him from doing this, is sophistry; the probability is 
that it is nothing but a plausible excuse for the want of 
rnoral courage to speak plainly. In fact, the teacher has no 
right to deliberate at all in this matter; if he speaks at all, as 
we have already said, he should speak the whole truth and 
nothing else. 

Such a rule as this presupposes, we are aware, that those 
who pretend to teach, should give diligent and anxious 
thought in the formation of their opinions. We have no 
idea of countenancing what is so often done, the proclaiming 
notions of an hour, with the authority which properly be- 
longs only to long studied and vier examined opinions. 
The lightness with which the responsible office of teacher of 
the public mind is’ sometimes assumed, and the carelessness 
with which it is filled, cannot be too strongly reprehended.— 
If deliberate caution is needed any where, it is needed in the 
formation of opinions which are to be brought to act on the 
community; and no one has a right to perplex others, and put 
their faith and virtue to peril, by uttering as truth, doctrines 
which, even in his own mind, are only ingenious speculations. 
In scientific pursuits, every conjecture may be brought for- 
ward; and hypothesis may be defended merely for the sake of 
exciting thought, and encouraging experiment. | But in reli- 
gion and morals, to which we have particular reference, far 
greater prudence is essential. Conjectures and speculations 
should be kept back until they have been studied, and re-stud- 
ied, before they are offered to the minds of others. We are 
not sure, indeed, that mere speculations have any place in 
moral and religious instruction; the faith and holiness of men 
are too precious, and too easily injured to allow experiments to 
be tried with them; and the teacher who feels his responsibili- 
ty as he should, will never be forward to say a word, however 
ingenious, by which they will be needlessly tried. It is 
shocking to see with what levity many preachers and writers 
attack old doctrines in religion, and bring out their own 
crude, undigested ideas, or rather fancies, before the public 
eye. They strike at the foundation of men’s creeds, as 
though no great interest were involved; as if it were no evil 
to have one’s religious faith unsettled, andas if an error intro- 
duced into one’s moral feelings, were of no more importance 
than a mistake in regard to the classification of a plant. We 
have sometimes wondered, when we have heard preachers 
defend boldly, new doctrines, which they were ready to con- 
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tess, in their confidential intercourse, were quite unsettled in 
their own minds. Such men are far more to be condemned, 
than those who hold back their honest convictions, in conse- 
quence of an overstrained sensibility as to the eflect they ma 

produce. They are promoters of disorder and infidelity, to 
a degree which they themselves would shudder to behold; 
they mar the beauty of many a religious mind, and give ex- 
cuse to many a sceptical heart; they are continually work- 
ing greater ruin than the hand of man can retrieve. In our 
country, and especially on this side of the mountains, this is 
a class of persons much to be dreaded. Men are tearfully 
ready to assume every kind of responsibility, and terribl 

thoughtless in regard to the consequences of what they do. 
The demand for laborers is so great, that many stand up and 
are heard as teachers, who are prepared for the office neither 
by learning or wisdom, and it is not wonderful, . that the 
pulpit and the press are often made engines of more evil than 
Rood by the licentious freedom of those. who occupy them. 

e hope that the time will come when every one who writes 
or speaks to the public, will feel that to promulgate an error 
in religion or morals, voluntarily, 1s a crime litle. short of 
murder, and that to do so carelessly, isa sin to be repented of 
insackcloth and ashes. For we cannothave too much cav- 
tion, if it is united with manliness, and unmixed. with person- 
al fear, in the promulgation of new opinions upon these mo- 
mentous subjects. 

But all this does not affect the speaking the truth boldly, 
when long and careful examination has convinced us that, we 
have found it. Perhaps we may say, that it is impossible to 
be too cautious in forming opinions, or too fearless in speaking 
them out. when they have been deliberately adapted. . And it 
is to this last that we would now refer a little more. par- 
ticularly. We recently heard a man, of considerable emin- 
ence as a preacher of the Gospel, say, in relation to a book 
about to be published in Boston, on the Old Testament, “I 
am sorry that it isto be published, for although I agree with 
the author in most of his views, I fear that they will do 
harm, and that the public is not prepared for them.” Anoth- 
er person, in, speaking of some peculiar views of his own, 
which he valued very much, said, that “he did not venture to 
preach them, because he feared they would not, be accept- 
able to his people. There are several errors, involved in 
these two expressions of fear, which proceeded from the 
same feeling, and we will occupy one or two pages in point- 
ing them out. The public are not. prepared—my people 
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are not ready to receive these truths.” What presumption ts 
here! We would answer to those who use such words, how 
do you know that you are so far before your age and nation, 
that it isnot safe for -you to speak to them boldly? For this 
conceited fancy, is the true ground of the fear expressed— 
He who does not dare to speak his convictions of truth, be- 
cause he thinks people are unprepared for them, and are un- 
able to understand them, virtually says, “I must deal with 
these men who are about me, as with babes, feeding them 
with milk, for they are not yet able, as I am, to bear stronger 
food. 1 stand upon an eminence above them, and must look 
down, or I cannot see them. It will not answer for me to 
treat them as equals, for my understanding is more enlighten- 
ed, and my mind is more spiritual than theirs.” This is all a 
mistake. Since the times of the apostles, men have not stood 
at so great distances apart, as such fancies would indicate.— 
We hear some men spoken of as having advanced fifty years 
before their cotemporaries, but we do not believe that such 
cases are often to be found. It is true, that occasionally some 
one spirit soars above its age and becomes a “Prophet” of fu- 
ture times, speaking of things that are not understood until 
many years have gone by; these are the very great men who, 
while they live, are inthe world, not of it. If any one imagines 
that he is one of this little band of prophets, we do not pre- 
sume to address himin our feeble words. Only this we will 
say: that those whose minds have reached farthest forward 
into future time, who have risen highest into the spiritual re- 
gions of thought, and have had least in common with the 
struggling world about them, have ever been the boldest and 
plainest in the utterance of truth. Such men feel that they 
are entrusted with a message which they must deliver; the 
fulness of their souls must be poured out; their tongues must 
speak all which their hearts feel, and their minds think, 
whether it is understood or misunderstood; whether it is des- 
tined to bring forth fruit at once, or to lie dead ina barren 
soil for ages. What have they to do with effect, with results? 
They speak boldly, and leave the rest to God.' They know 
that if, from fear or weak misgiving, they hold back their 
message, they must render an account to the God of truth for 
the buried talent; and they love the truth too much, and trust 
too implicitly in its divine power, to wish to throw a veil over 
It, or to set it off in the meritricious colors of worldly wis- 
dom. Jesus Christ was the great apostle of truth, and his ex- 
ample should be followed by every teacher. He indeed stood 
above and before his time; he was alone in the world, without 
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one Kat 8 mind which could comprehend his doe- 
trines. Yet he put no borrowed dress on ‘Truth; he did not 
fear to speak wisdom even to the foolish; he declared all 
which he had heard from the Father, to his ignorant, preju- 
diced, narrow-minded, superstitious countrymen, although he 
knew that it would be a sealed book to them, and that many 

long ages must pass by before the brightness of its pages 
would be revealed. ‘To this simplicity and boldness in -utter- 
ing the truth, he fella martyr. How easy would it have 

been for him to conciliate his doubting countrymen, and make 

himself their favored prophet, by accommodating himself to 
their prejudices, by concealing parts of the truth which they 

could not learn, by lowering the tone of his moral precepts, so 

as to come nearer their debased ideas, by whispering in gentle 

words, the * woe” uttered against hypocrisy and sin. If the 

thought of acting thus, could have entered his divinely inspired 

soul, he would have shuddered at the possibility of so great 
unworthiness. He knew that he was sent not to the genera- 
tion in which he lived, but to the world; and he was willing to 
bear the contumely which the ignorance of his countrymen 
cast upon him, for the sake of the salvation which he wrought 
out for future ages. How idle is it then, fora religious teacher 
to withhold what he believes to be truth, because men are not 
prepared for it! If the great master spoke the whole truth, 
although there was not one mind to receive it gladly, and al- 
though it was so far above the comprehension of the world, 
that now, at the end of 1800 years, we cannot see its full 
grandeur, what folly and arrogance it is for us to darken the 
few rays of truth which reach our minds, lest they may dazzle 
the eyes of those whom we imagine more ignorant than our- 
selves! 

But to return. We were saying that men do not often 
stand at great distances from each other as regards the per- 
ception of truth. It would better express our meaning, to say, 
that a man seldom stands alone in this respect. The light of 
truth generally reaches many minds nearly at the same mo- 
ment; or if it reaches one before it does those around, they 
probably are ready to receive and point it out, in order to re- 
joice together with him in its beams. Men almost: always 
move in masses; those who are the farthest forward can be 
distinctly seen, and easily followed by the succeeding ranks. 
We suppose that there is no man living, who is so far in ad- 
vance of the world, that there are not hundreds and thousands 
who can understand all that he can say, and discriminate with 
considerable justness as to its truth or falsehood. And it is 
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generally the eflect of a bold declaration of convictions of 
truth, that he who makes them, will gather round him a crowd 
of sympathising spirits, who will eagerly, and understanding- 
ly goon with him, step by step, in his most rapid march.— 
Many men are useless, because they fear to speak boldly, but 
very few because they cannot find any to understand all which 
they clearly see themselves. ‘Those who pine in mental soli- 
tude, are the obscure thinkers, not the far-reaching and clear 
thinkers. Let them speak fully all they know, and if they 
are not understood, it will be not because they are so far be- 
fore their age, but because their views are either unreal, or they 
areignorant of theirownaim. Even greatmenare more com- 
monly the representatives of their age, than the prophets of fu- 
ture times; that is, they represent the grand ideas, they embody 
in themselves, whatever is greatest and best in their own 
time, rather than reach forward to the idea ef a future epoch; 
and therefore when they express themselves boldly, they do 
not so much impart new ideas to their contemporaries, as 
give greater definiteness and strength to ideas which have al- 
ready been dimly conceived. 'They are, therefore, easily un- 
derstood, and the obligation upon them, to speak boldly, is 
impatiently strong. ‘Their very mission is to speak strongly 
what other men feel feebly, and if they accommodate them- 
selves to the half-formed ideas of the majority, they at the 
same time forfeit their claim to greatness, and spend themselves 
in vain. If this is true of those who stand at the highest 
elevation, it is childish, beyond measure, for those who hold 
more humble stations as teachers, to fear to speak their con- 
victions of truth, because they think that men are not prepar- 
ed toreceive them. It isa presumption which great men are 
never guilty of. 

Besides the presumption which is implied in the unwilling- 
ness to speak boldly one’s convictions of truth, because the 
public are not ripe for them, there is alsoa want of confidence 
in the truth itself betrayed, which is altogether unworthy of 
any one who professes to value it himself, or offer it to others. 

We will, in our next number; speak more fully of this un- 
worthy distrust of truth, which is. so common, and of some 
kindred subjects, 
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J} WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAYS AWAY FROM THAT WORLD. 


BY OTWAY CURRY. 
“7 would not live alway.°—Jox. 


1 would not live always away from that world 
Where the bark of life lies at the last; 
Where the voyager’s sails are forevermore furled, 
When the winds and the waves are passed, 
I would not live always away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. 


»Tis sweet in this wildwood to wander, and muse 
Of the regions of story and song, 
Where diamonds and flowers, and the fadeless hues 
Of all things brilliant belong: 
But I would not live always away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. 


Tis sweet to go forth all alone in the wild, 
And list to the sound of the breeze, 
That comes like the voice of a song-loving ¢hild 
From the leaves of the ancient trees: 
But I would not live always away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the stormsare all o’er. 


°Tis sweet in this wild, when the singing birds soar, 
To win the first beams of the sun, 
To read in the volumeof sacred lore 
How the crowns of the skies are won: 
But I would not live always away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. 


Oft times in this wild, when the evening’s breath 
Is scattering the moss leaves gray, 
I dream of the waves of the Jordan of death, 
And the loved-ones who call me away; 
I dream of that morn when the solemn sleep 
Of the unknown ages will end, 
When the millions untold, of the earth and the deep, 
Their waking hosannas will blend: 
Oh, I would not live always away from that shore 
Where the stream of life flows when the storms are all o’er. 
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Arr. IV,—CHURCH MUSIC.—No. IL. 


We have said, that the spirit of fashionable criticism has 
destroved the music of our churches, and substituted for it, 
certain incomprehensible performances, which have neither the 
merit of feeling, or of science. We ask, in what church in the 
Western country, is this choir music entitled to the name of 
scientific? If any where, it ought to be in Cincinnati. But 
we presume the choirs in that place will hardly lay claim to 
this character. There is not one of them in which even 
time is preserved. In the middle of a semibreve, they are all 
together—but the semibreve has as many separate beginnings, 
and as many endings, as there are voices; each one feels his 
way for himself. They are like men groping in pitchy dark- 
ness, and holding on to each other’s skirts, to avoid separa- 
tion. The anxiety and confusion of such scenes—the dis- 
comfort to the singers, and to the congregation, particularly 
that portion of them who happen to be afflicted with musical 
irritability, and notwithstanding that discomfort, the persever- 
ance with which they are repeated Sunday after Sunday, 
might cause a suspicion that the churches were then and 
there actually doing penance. It was for this reason, we 
said, that in abandoning music as a part of worship, and re- 
taining a little of it for forms sake, they had sufficiently pun- 
ished themselves. 

I have said nothing of harmony, expression, or a proper se- 
lection of tunes. ‘They come after time; and we suppose they 
will come, when time shall be no more. 

As to the tunes themselves, nothing can be said against 
them. Most of them, if sung properly, are very beautiful; 
and some of them possess a richness, dignity, and grandeur, 
which hardihood itself can scarce disguise. 'Too much praise 
cannot be given to the Handel and Haydn society of Bos- 
ton, for their exertions in behalf of American church music. 
But we have an observation to make here, which we shall 
make with as much caution as possible, notwithstanding we 
believe it to be substantially correct. It is, that the late edi- 
tions of their “ collection,” as well as other late publications 
of church music, have tampered too much with good old 
tunes, under pretence of improving them. Tunes which 
have commanded the admiration of the whole protestant 
world, for hundreds of years, must now yield their propor- 
tions and change their forms, to suit the taste of a modern 
amateur; anew note here, says A, would make the harmony 
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fine—a pause there, instead of a bar, ora bar instead of a 
pause, says B, would sound better. In short, the ear that has 
been accustomed from infancy, to hearing the rich and noble 
harmony of some fine old tune, must now be pained and puz- 
zled by an interpolation, which, without improving it, from its 
novelty, sounds almost like a discord. No wonder that 
choirs are slow in taking up the improvement, and that some 
sing it the old way, and some the new. ‘There is one tune in 
particular, called Devizes, which contains a few notes more 
in the old edition than in the new; the writer has heard a 
lusty voice from a choir, harping most sonorously upon these 
notes, after all the other voices had ceased—a mistake, which, 
though it would be hardly noticed any where else, is almost 
sure to provoke a laugh in church. 

There is another, and deeper evil attending choir perform- 
ances, and that is the separation of a small part of the con- 
gregation from the rest, taking thefn away from the observa- 
tion of their older friends and relatives—and thus removing 
part of that restraint which becomes a place of worship.— 
Choirs, as we said, consist, generally, of the younger and gay- 
er part of the congregation—and it cannot be disputed that 
they almost always indulge in laughing and talking during 
service. They often forget that they are a part of the con- 
gregation. They forget that they came for any purpose but 
to sing—they forget that to the stranger and children who 
frequent this part of the church, their manners, closely ob- 
served, are a bad example, ora cause of reproach to the 
church. We have frequently observed the younger members 
of choirs reading, laughing, talking, assuming negligent pos- 
tures, or scribbling in the books. ‘The practise of some, of 
busying themselves with the music books during prayer or 
sermon, is also bad in itself, and calculated to set a bad ex- 
ample. , 

All these evils, not to speak of occasional jealousies and 
bickerings among musicians, exist at present in choirs; 
whether necessarily or not; is not the question. The question 
for churches to answer is, whether they have gained anything 
to the cause of religion by the institution of choirs? If the 
cause of religion is injured by this institution in the least de- 
gree, it is a sufficient reason for abandoning it. If choirs can 
be so regulated as to avoid the evils we have mentioned, it is 
very well, so far; but these evils, though each of them should 
be esteemed small by itself, in the aggregate are of serious 
moment. ‘To deny their existence, would be to deny the most 
notorious facts. To laugh at them, is to evince indifference 
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to religion. To despair of correcting them, is weak and 
criminal. It is the duty of ministers, elders and communi- 
cants, to inquire rigidly into them, and root them out. 

It may be said that we magnify these evils too much when 
we insist on them as being of sufficient consequence to war- 
rant a change in the system of church music. But while we 
admit the general principle, that it is wrong to attack an insti- 
tution of acknowledged utility, because of a few slight abuses, 
we deny that this is an institution of acknowledged utility.— 
We think the more serious and devotional part of the chris- 
tian community will agree with. us, that the whole system 
of church music, as now conducted, is radically wrong.— 
The only defence that can be made of it, is, that the music of 
choirs is in better taste and more scientific, than that of the 
whole congregation would be. Admitting this, for argument’s 
sake, is the house of worship the place for cultivating science? 
Is it to be converted into a musical academy? But we have 
shown that the music of the choirs is not scientific, and we 
believe, that were the whole congregation to sing, church 
music would be as free from faults, and infinitely more full of 
the right kind of effect, than it is at present. A musical spirit 
would become more general, and children would be taught to 
cultivate it at school, just as they are taught other branches of 
education. The effect of this upon our national character, 
would be civilizing, purifying, and elevating. Music would 
then perform its proper office in satisfying a great constitu- 
tional want of human nature—supplying the A of grosser 
and less innocent tastes. It would, then come into our 
churches with power to aid, both in the excitement and the 
expression of religious feeling—both of which we fear that it 
now not unfrequently retards. Cc. 





SONGS OF THE PAST. 


Sones of the Past, whose music, oft, so drearily hath come, 

Like bird of love with pinion soft, to bear me to my home, 

Oh shed your light on memory’s land, where gentle shadows move; 
And echo on my soul, again, the voices that I love! 


[hear them, faint, yet beautiful; oh would this dream might last! 

For seldom hath my spirit drank so deeply of the Past. 

Alas, your melody iso’er; the fleeting dream hath gone, 

That home my wandering fancy bore, and I am still alone. c. 
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Arr. IV.—THE THREE WITNESSES. 


For there are three that bear record in Heaven; the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one. 


Common version, 1 John, v. 7. 


Or this text, the Eclectic Review, a leading Trinitarian 
work, says, 

“We are unspeakably ashamed that any modern divines 
should have fought, pedibus et anguibus, for the retention of a 
passage so indisputably spurious.” 

Of this text, Bishop Lowth, an eminent Trinitarian scho- 
lar, says, 

“I believe there is no one among us, in the least degree 
conversant with sacred criticism, and having the use of his 
understanding, who would be willing to contend for the 
genuineness of the verse, 1 John, v. 7.” 

Of this text, Adam Clarke, a learned Methodist, and strong 
Trinitarian, after minute examination, says, 

“In short, it stands on no authority, sufficient to authenti- 
= any part of a revelation, professing to have come from 

O ? 

Of this text, Griesbach, a Trinitarian, who devoted his life 
to the examination of the Greek text, says, 

“I would undertake to defend six hundred, universally re- 
jected passages, by better arguments than are brought to 
prove 1 John,v. 7.” 

Of this text, Sir Isaac Newton, Porson, Semler, Michaelis, 
Professor ‘Stuart, Knapp, Rosenmiller, and a host of other 
critics, speak in unqualified terms of rejection. 

But of this text, the Rev. Mr. Hunt, of Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, at the close of an article of seven pages in the New- 
York Literary and Theological Review, says, 

“] am constrained to admit the genuineness of the passage.” 

We think this anti-climax will excite our readers’ curiosity 
to know something about this wonderful article. But we 
have not told all which it accomplishes. ‘Those few authors 
who have attempted to defend the passage, have usually grant- 
ed, that with such a weight of evidence against it, its autho- 
rity was not much in the Trinitarian controversy. For ex- | 
ample, in the same number of this very review, I find on page ; 
49, this sentence:— | 

“Let us suppose the evidence for (qu. against?) the dis- 

: 
| 





puted part of these verses, to be eighteen probabilities to two; 
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there are eighteen probabilities or grains of evidence against 
their genuineness, and only two for it; (and twa, perhaps, is a 
pretty fair statement of the case). Ought the passage to be 
rejected from the text? J answer boldly, No. It ought to be 
retained, with a note, stating how the evidence stands. 

Now as to the propriety of retaining it, we would ask this 
question. Shall all the six hundred passages, which rest on as 
good evidence as this, be inserted in our Bibles? Will the 
critic “answer boldly,” yes?—And if not, why not? Willhe 
give his reason? = eae hdla 

But at any rate, we see that this critic, who may be con- 
sidered as an advocate for the text, since he allows the prob- 
abilities against it to be only as ten to one, even this critic 
will not bring it forward as authority. Not so the Rev. W. 
Hunt. In virtue of his examination of 7 pp. he regards the 
text as a “tried character”—“who has stood a thorough ex- 
amination”—who “will bear to be taken as a guide.” He 
says “a hundred subtle arguments may be —_ against” it, 
but he “is not to be sent out to sea again.” e will hear no 
more on the subject. “Ihave past evidence of having been 
fully convinced.” He has put the text on the “shelf” for 
tried principles and characters, “and there on the shelf it 
shall lie.” 

There have been many volumes written about this passage 
during the last hundred years, all which, it seems, are so ef- 
fectually answered in this seven page article, that the question 
is putto rest forever. The text is on the “shelf,” and “there 
on the shelf it shall lie.” We thought it had been “on the 
shelf” long ago, in another and more usual sense of the 
phrase. ) 

But come—let us examine the article—for though it is hard 
to believe that the labors of such a host of critics, the Goliahs 
of their day, should have been overthrown by this David, 
with his fine smooth stones from the brook—yet it may be the 
case. Fact is often stranger than fiction. The wonders of 
steamboats and railroads could not have been believed twent 
years ago. We must not rashly prejudge this matter. 

We will not quarrel with Mr. Hunt for his somewhat one- 
sided way of stating the present opinions on the subject.— 
He quotes two, against; three, for; and two neutral;—and 
then says, “such are the opinions of some of the learned 
critics on this passage.” Perhaps so—though the impression 
given is, that three sevenths of the critics are in favor of the 
passage—two-sevenths against it-——and two-sevenths neutral— 
which is not the fact. But we will let this go—and also we 
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will not stop to ask the clans of his friends, the Bishop of St. 
Davids, and Messrs. Nolan and Grier, to the title of “learned 
critics.” These are trifles—we pass to graver matters. 

Our friend. commences his examination, with great show of 
impartiality, by producing the arguments against the genu- 
inenessof the verse before us. Andonthe whole he elit ites, 
that the evidence against it is such, “as to shield one who 
doubts respecting it, from suspicion and reproach.” 

This is vastly charitable, no doubt, and Professor Stuart 
and the rest, whose orthodoxy he seeks to shield “from suspi- 
cion and reproach” for doubting this passage, will doubtless 
be much obliged to him. But we, “chartered libertines,” must 
venture on a little bolder position. We think the evidence 
against the verse so great as to reduce us to this dilemma— 
either 1 John,v.7, is no part of the Bible, or we have no means 
of knowing what does belong to it. 

For how do we know the true text of scripture? If we 
had the MSS. written by apostolic pen, or a sure tradition 
that our present text had been taken from those MSS., we 
should have no difficulty. But as God has not granted this, 
we must collect the true word by comparing carefully all the 
MSS., and early translations and quotations, and so tracing 
the genuine scripture. 

Now the text 1 John, v. 7, is contained in but one manu- 
script, and that a modern one, out of 113—it is found in no 
translation but the Latin, and in no old copies of that,—it is 
quoted by no Greek Father, though they quoted qveryuane 
which was in favor of the Trinity, even the verses before 
and after this text—it is quoted by no early Latin Father—it 
was omitted in the earliest printed Greek Testaments—reject- 
ed by Luther from his translation—and enclosed in brackets 
in all the old black letter English Bibles. Now, if this text is 
part of scripture, what rule remains for telling what is not 
scripture? Surely none. But Mr. Hunt does not see this; 
the evidence against the passage he thinks just sufficient “to 
shield one who doubts respecting it from suspicion and re- 
proach.” . 

We pass on to his arguments in its favor. Here, at least, 
we hoped for something new. But we were disappointed.— 
The old, oft repeated and oft refuted arguments come for- 
ward again—and what is new, we are forced to wish, for his 
own sake and that of good sense, had never been written.— 
For his facts are wal inaccurate, the arguments based on 
them futile, and the conclusions drawn from these arguments 
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quibbling and sophistical We are bound to prove this 
charge. We proceed todoso. We accuse Mr. Hunt, 

ist, Of gross inaccuracy in facts. 2nd, Of shallow and 
weak arguments. 3d, Of quibbles and sophisms in his con- 


clusions. , 
J. He is grossly inaccurate in matters of fact. Of this, 


we produce six examples. 
ist. He says, the passage ev, tn, yn, “is generally al- 
lowed to be genuine.” 

This bold assertion he makes in the very face of his own 
quotation from Knapp, who includes it, with the rest of the 
passage, in brackets. Every author, whom we have consult- 
ed, who rejects the other part, rejects also these words. 

2nd. He says, “ no one ever doubted the genuiness of that 
hymn.” (viz. toCeres.) The first book we opened with re- 
spect to this assertion, was Coleridge’s “Greek Classic Poets.” 
And the first words we saw were these; “There has been 
much diversity of opinion with respect to the genuineness of 
that poem.” 

3d. He says of 1 John, v. 7—“ It is found in all the print- 
ed editions of the Greek Testament.” I have before mea 
copy of Griesbach’s Greek Testament in which it is zof 
found. Adam Clarke says, “It is wanting in the first edi- 
tion of Erasmus, 1516; in the second edition, 1519.—It is 
wanting in the editions of Aldus, Gerbelius, Cephalius, &c.” 

4th. He says, “The genuineness of 1 Tim. tii. 16. is now 
established by incontestible evidence.” We have before us 
the sixth edition of Rosenmiller, 1831, which, after examining 
the testimony for the word “God” in this verse, follows 
Griesbach in rejecting it, and inserting in its place the pro- 
nouns “who,” or “which.” The evidence for the passage 
“now,” is just what it was formerly, that is, hardly any evi- 
dence at all. 

5th. He says, “The passage, (1 John, v. 7,) is quoted or 
referred to by distinguished Greek writers of the third or 
fourth century.” Of this, he produces no shadow of evidence, 
and there is none to produce. It isa wild assertion. 

6th. He says, “The early editors did not even suspect it 
was spurious.” Erasmus, who was one of the earliest edi- 
tors, suspected it so strongly of being spurious, that he would 
not admit itinto his two first editions. 

Il. Thus inaccurate is Mr. Hunt in matters of fact. The 
arguments by which he attempts to defend the verse are shal- 
low and insufficient. Some of them are based on the above 
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inaccuracies; of these we take nonotice. The following are 
those on which he mainly depends. 

Ist. He lays great weight on the fact that the pa is 
contained in some copies of the Vulgate, or Roman Catholic 
version. We grant thatit is there. But is it not a most in- 
sufficient argument for a text, that it is found in some modern 
copies of asingle version, when it is wanting in all other ver- 
sions, (one of which, the Peshito or Syriac, is thought to go 
back to the first century), wanting in all Greek manuscripts 
but one recent one, and all the Fathers? If this is proof, what 
could we not prove? He says much about the accuracy of 
the Latin Bible, and the fidelity of Jerome. Protestants tell a 
different story when the business in hand is to attack the 
Catholics. Truly has it been said of the Fathers, and their 
writings; “They are Fathers when for us, children when 
against us.” 

2nd. Another argument on which he lays great weight, is 
the pretended quotation of Cyprian, a Latin Father of the 
third century. It has been conclusively shown by Porson, 
Michaelis and others, that Cyprian did not quote the text, and 
could not have quoted it. But Mr. Hunt does not let his 
readers know that Cyprian’s testimony has been ever doubted. 
Until he has refuted the statements of Michaelis on this point, 
his argument is good for nothing. 

3d. And another argument on which he relies, is the asser- 
tion of Bishop Middleton, and an anonymous Greek professor, 
that the Greek article in the eighth verse, necessarily implies 
something gone before. He says, “Middleton’s opinion is 
law on the subject of the Greek article.” It may be law to 
Mr. Hunt, but it is not so to everybody, as he may see by the 
following quotation from an article by Professor Stuart in the 
Biblical Repository, No XIV. 

“ Enough, I trust, has been said, to show how little is to be 
thought of positive and confident declarations, in a multitude 
of cases, respecting the insertion or omission of the article; 
enough to show, how little claim a great part of Middleton’s 
canons have, to the Universality which he has generally given 
to them, and to the imperious nature with which he has often 
invested them. 4 " . . I have read his 
book until 1 despair of getting to the light, so often does he 
deal in the claro-obscure, and so often utters unguarded asser- 
tions, at least such as are incapable of solid defence.” 

Let Mr. Hunt and his Greek professor also hearken to this 
advice; 

“In the mean time, it is not amiss to give a hint to theologians 
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and critics, that important conclusions in either of their de- 
partments ought not to be builton the presence or absence of 
the article.” 

4th. Mr. Hunt has also what he calls his negative argu- 

ments in favor of the verse. We think he has assed them 
under the right category. They are indeed negative argu- 
ments. ‘But contrary to the usual grammatical rule, his two 
negatives by no means make an affirmative. ve 
He says that the omission of the passage in all the manv- 
scripts, versions, and Fathers, can be easily accounted for.— 
For .“an omission in one Greek manuscript would account for 
an omission in all the rest”—and this—“for the omission in 
many of the versions, and all the Greek Fathers. Thus al- 
most the entire argument against the passage is set aside.” 

And with it, we repeat, all our evidence for the genuine- 
ness of any part of our Bibles. For if a text could be so easily 
lost by being omitted by a single transcriber, the others may 
have been lost, and others put in; the manuscripts cease to be 
independent witnesses; and we have no means of ascertain- 
ing the true text of scripture. Mr. Hunt’s “negative” argu- 
ment therefore, proves too much, and so proves nothing. 

His other negative argument is whimsical enough. 

“ Besides, if there are no Greek manuscripts but one, for 
the verse after the end of the third century, there are no 
Greek manuscripts against, before that period.” 

And for a very good reason, because there are no manu- 
scripts at all, before that period. If all the manuscripts we 
have, are against it, we should think it as much asa reasonable 
mancoulddemand. If Mr. Hunt should ever be ashamed of 
this article, and wish to deny having written it, and all the 
people in Amherst who know him, should come into court 
and swear positively that they saw him writing it, we should 
expect him to plead that “if there are none who know me, 
who have testified in my favor—there are none, who don” 
know me, who have testified against me.” So that the amoun 
of evidence is very much reduced. 

Such are the arguments by which he defends the passage. 
We think we have shown them to be shallow and insufficient. 
Now let us see how he decides. 

(If. His mode of drawing his conclusion is quibbling and 
sophistical. 

He reasons that if the arguments for and against the pas- 
sage are equally balanced, charity should incline us to receive 
it, because if spurious, some one must have interpolated it, 
and we ought not to suspect any one of such a thing. He 
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also reasons that the effect on the public mind is bad, if we 
call a passage, here and there in the Bible, spurious. It weak- 
ens its authority. 

Now this issophistry. For it secretly assumes a false 
sition, namely, that no texts have been interpolated, and that 
no passages are spurious. If you assume this principle, why 
examine atall, why pretend to look into the authority of any 
ee Why not say at once—“I am satisfied with the 

ible as it appears. 1 will not inquire whether any part be 
spurious or not—I will take it all together, for better or 
worse.” ‘This would be the only consistent consequence of 
such reasoning as Mr. Hunt’s. 

He reasons also that we should receive the passage as 
genuine, because the sentiment it contains is admitted by all to 
betrue. Suppose it be—shall we put into our Bibles every 
doubtful or spurious passage which we think containsa true 
sentiment? e might as well make a new one atonce. His 
final reason, however, for deciding in favor of the passage, 
seems to be this. 

“ The evidence against the passage is all negative, simply a 
want of evidence in its favor, which is always regarded as an 
inferior kind of evidence; while the evidence in its favor, is, 
the greatest part of it, positive.” : 

It is certainly remarkable that the evidence on the negative 
side of a question, should be negative. If a person should as- 
sert a word to be good English, which I thought not, and I 
could show the word was in zo dictionary, used by xo writer 
of any authority, never heard in common conversation; all 
this, according to Mr. Hunt, is only negative evidence; and if 
he can prove that he once met with it in a newspaper adver- 
tisement, and once heard it used by a scavenger in the street; 
this is positive evidence—and must outweigh all on the other 
side. 

So much for Mr. Hunt’s candor, his facts, his arguments, his 
mode of reasoning. We have advisedly used pretty strong 
language with respect to them. If there be anything which 
deserves a stern rebuke, it is such an attempt as this, which 
goes to shake the foundation of the Christian faith, by unset- 
tling the text of scripture. He who undertakes an inquiry of 
this kind, should do it under a deep sense of responsibility, 
and remembering those awful words, “If any man shall add 
unto the words of this Book, God shall add unto him the 
Piagues which are written in this Book.” He who defends a 
doubtful passage by inaccurate facts, weak arguments, and 
inconclusive reasoning, is in great danger of the condemna- 
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tion of those, who add to the words of the Book. We would 
not accuse Mr. Hunt of an intention to put a spurious passage 
into the Book of Life. But the exhibition above made, au- 
thorises us in asserting that the article was written under a 
ruling purpose to find arguments to support a text, important, 
yea necessary, to the ‘Trinitarian cause. He probably de- 
ceived himself into the belief that he was instituting a fair 
inquiry. But the result shows him to have been under the in- 
fluence of doctrinal, not critical motives—and not seeking the 
truth with a single eye. And we are justly censurable for 
such self-deception, since an humble prayer to the throne of 
Grace, is a promised condition of God’s showing us by his 
spirit, our real purposes and feelings. Fearing lest we should 
be under a Unitarian bias in writing this article, our readers 
will see that we have carefully consulted only. Trinitarian 
authorities. 

And what can that doctrine’be worth which needs such 
support as this article of Mr. Hunt’s. How small must be 
the evidence for the Trinity in the Bible, when a text like 
this, is contended for, year_after year, in defiance of all criti- 
cism, fact, and evidence? The truth is plain, Trinitarians 
cannot do without this text. They feel that they must have it 
in order to make up a plausible scriptural argument for the 
Trinity. Every such article therefore, as this of Mr. Hunts, 
is a convineing and sufficient proof of the inherent weakness 


of the Trinitarian cause. Je Fe Co 
Louisville, Ky. 





Art. V.—_THE INFLUENCE OF DISSIPATION ON THE 
INTELLECT. 


Amone the evils of dissipation, there is one which is too 
often passed over; one which it especially concerns every 
educated young man, who relies for success in life on his 
education and talent, to consider. I refer to the tendency of 
Dissipation to debilitate the mind. 

And, what adds to the danger is, that while it really en- 
feebles the mind, it does it in so deceptive a way, and is ac- 
companied by such appearances, that what are in truth the 
evidences of decay, are mistaken by the unthinking, as. proofs 
of genius. Itisthe tendency of most forms of social dissipa 
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tion to foster the power of display. The dissipated meet, 
not to labor, not to think, not to be improved, but to be amused. 
There is no demand among them for what is true and import- 
ant—for what shall require the exercise of the understanding 
in those who hear, or in him who speaks—but for something 
that shall dazzle the imagination. Care is to be drowned in 
laughter, and the knell of the clock tolling forth the midnight 
hour over a sleeping city, is to be drowned in shouts of merri- 
ment. In the riot and in the revel, wit is wanted, and the 
ower of quick association and the rapid transfer of attention. 
hen there is demand, there will be supply. These powers 
are cultivated; they are sparkling and brilhant—they set the 
table in a roar—they send in sunshine upon the gravity of the 
heavy, and the stupid find their lethargy stirred into a strange 
activity. All turn to admire him who can thus electrify the 
dullness about him—his versatile, many-colored, mind—ever 
changing, glancing and_brilliant—and mistake for a natural 
and healthy activity, this brilliancy—which, like that of au- 
tumnal woods—is often only the brilliancy of. decay. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the habits of dissi- 
pation—nay, those mental habits which make us brilliant and 
conspicuous in the circle of the dissipated, are those which 
rapidly enervate the intellect. 

he intellect unfolds itself in healthy strength, by the cul- 
tivation of two habits—the habit of attention, and the habit 
of directing that attention to what is true and itmportant.— 
Now, the discipline of dissipation, is such as to destroy both 
these habits. hat has truth to do with the place of dissipa- 
tion? Her divine beauty shrinks from the scene of sensual 
riot. All important truths involve deeply the most important 
interests of humanity—they have wide relations—the mind 
that ponders them is awed by its magnitude. ‘There isa 
solemn grandeur about them, that exiles them from the circles 
of the dissipated. And the mind that does not dwell upon 
them, and embrace and love them, becomes barren. It may 
sparkle with paradoxes—it may have that wit whose rays are 
reflected from the brim of the wine cup—but truth and 
strength it cannot have. 

And it is even more fatal to the habit of attention. Itis the 
very purpose of dissipation to be rid of the toil of thought.— 
Continued attention to any thing, would throw silence over the 
place of festivity. The dissipated youth, whatever his tal- 
ents, or education, insensibly cultivates those habits which suit 
him for his companions. His mind flits from subject to sub- 
ject, never resting on any, till he sees it unfold before him in 
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its full proportions. His aim is to startle—to dazzle—to 
strike with a perpetual stage effect. And this requires a habit 
precisely the reverse of continued attention, viz: the habit of 
rapidly transferring the attention from one subject to another 
without waiting to consider any. And this is but another 
phrase to designate volatility. ‘The natural point of dissipa- 
tion then is, a mind barren and volatile. 

I dwell on this view of the subject, because the brilliancy 
that we sometimes see accompanying dissipated habits in 
their early stages, is delusive. But in general we have the 
dissipation without the brilliancy. This last dying twinkling 
of the mind goes out. The time of improvement is wasted. 
The mind labors at a disadvantage in the torpid fulness of a 
dissipated body, and finally ceases to struggle at all. 

Its purity and spirituality and magnanimity disappear—it 
loses its vigor—it loses all ambition for better thimgs—it be- 
comes of the earth, earthy. 

Is not this a true description? Does not dissipation thus 
degrade and dwarf the intellect—make it groveling in its 
views and inefficient in its efforts? Do not the latter years of 
dissipated life discover the perpetual indications of a growing 
mental imbecility, and show that the mind, no less than the 
heart, is deadened by the miasma that steams up from the 
scenes of a sensual riot? 

The world has often had to mourn over those who have 
been thus lost to themselves—to usefulness, and to society.— 
It has seen their minds dawning in brightness, their rising 
splendors giving promise of a gloriousday. And it has seen 
vapors and clouds, black as those that in the Apocalypse 
rose from the bottomless pit, obscuring them ere noon—their 
light going out in darkness. And if sometimes brief flashes of 
intellect appear, they are only enough to show what was, and 
what might have been. Occasionally the dissipated may dis- 
cover the signs of former power. They may rouse them- 
selves to eflorts which show that something of their former 
strength remains. But those efforts cannot be continued.— 
That healthy mental power which would have made them 
easy and common, has oozed away. Their intellectual efforts 
are unnatural—convulsive—spasmodic—the writhings and 
tossing of a sick man in the frenzy of the fever—a moment 
exhibiting unnatural strength, to sink the next to prostrate 
weakness. 

_ One of the most strange inconsistencies in human conduct 
is, that these brief displaysof power, which are not and can- 
not be sustained, are often more attractive to the young; and 
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men themselves are often more vain of them, than of a life 
filled with such efforts from end to end—vainer of being su 
posed capable of having done much, than of having aouualy 
done it. 

But, wo to the youth who dreams that the reputation of 
having talents capable of great eflorts, can ever stand in the 
place of accomplishing them. If he really have such power, 
they only enlarge the sphere of duty. His vanity may be 
flattered, but his conscience will never be satisfied with the 
thought that he might have been, what he is not. The world 
may admire, but will not trust him who has been faithless to 
himself. And before the tribunal of God, the demand will 
be: Where are the fruits of the powers that were given’— 
And condemnation will be in proportion as the powers and 
opportunities abused, have been great. 

here is always something most melancholy in the ruins of 
the mind. The fallen tower may be rebuilt—the temple 
which storm and time and violence have defaced, may be re- 
stored—disease may undermine the human frame, and still the 
spirit survive the wreck unharmed;—but when the spirit it- 
self decays—when it is not the eye that is quenched, nor the 
ear dulled, but the faculties within, that have become dead— 
when dissipation has touched the spirit, and the bright image 
of God, the soul created for eternity, has become imbrued in 
the flesh; its glory gone—its faculties benumbed—its light 
extinguished, save a few warming gleams appearing like 
sparks amid the ashes of aconflagration; here is a ruin over 
which the angels of heaven might weep; the ruin of an im- 
mortal nature. This is death; the death of the living soul; 
buried up in the sepulchre of the flesh, and to be raised from 
thence only to appear before the bar of God. Inspiration has 
foretold the words of doom: The drunkard shall not inherut 
the kingdom of God. 
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Arr. VI.—LETTERS ON THE DEITY OF CHRIST.—NO. ITI, 


To the Rev. Nathaniel West, Pastor of the Presbyterian So- 
ciety in Meadville, Pa. 


Rev. anv Dear Sir:—I have in my preceding letter en- 
deavored to show, that the disciples, who must have known 
their Master better than any one else, never thought him to 
be the supreme God, but merely his Messenger. Satisfactory 
as the proof which | have alleged in support of this, appears 
to me to be, yet it is far less conclusive, than that which we 
derive from a general view of the intercourse between our 
Saviour and his disciples. When we see them live with him 
on the footing of the most perfect familiarity ;—when we 
hear them questioning him with the utmost freedom on every 
subject;—when we hear Peter reproving him, and John and 
James requesting that they may be next in authority under 
him, we then feel, that it is impossible that these Feaciples 
believed him to be the Supreme God of the universe. They 
never address him by any higher title than those of Rabbi, 
Master, Teacher or Lord; and even when they see him con- 
trol the powers of nature, and hushing the tempest with a 
word, they only ask in astonishment, “ what manner of man 
is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him?” (a) 

But perhaps it will be said, that at least one of the disciples, 
namely ‘Thomas, recognized Jesus as God. As it is my wish 
to examine every proof which is brought forward in support 
of the doctrine of the proper Deity of our Saviour, 1 shall 
now proceed to the consideration of the passage on which 
this supposed recognition of Thomas is thought to be founded. 
It is found, John xx. 26, 28, and reads thus. “And after 
eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with 
them. ‘Then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in 
the midst, and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side; and be not 
faithless, but believing. Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lord and my God.” 

Concerning the true construction of these words of Thom- 
as, there exists a difference of opinion. Some, and if I mis- 
take not, even some of the Trinitarian critics, consider these 
words as a mere exclamation of surprise, as if Thomas had 


a Matt. viii. 27 
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said, My Lord and my God, how greatis thy power. Others, 
on the contrary, and among them some of the ablest Unitarian 
writers, have considered them as a confession. Let us sup- 
pose it to be the latter, and inquire what must then be its true 
import. 

Most Trinitarians suppose, that Thomas here acknowl- 
edges Jesus to be the Supreme God. But it appears to me, 
that every attending circumstance negatives such a supposi- 
tion. ‘Thomas, but the moment previous, so far from believing 
Jesus to be the Supreme God, had been unwilling to believe, 
that God had raised him from the dead, unless he should be 
convinced, by the evidence of his own senses, that he really 
was alive. The appearance of Jesus removed his unbelief on 
this point; but there was evidently nothing in the faith that 
his Master had been restored to life, which could lead Thomas 
to conclude, that he must be the Supreme God; and we have 
no right to attribute to this apostle such an extravagant mode 
of reasoning. The attendant circumstances are all irrecon- 
cilable with such a supposition. We do not find, that 
Thomas and his fellow apostles fell prostrate in mute awe and 
adoration, as they certainly would have done, had they all at 
once found themselves in the visible presence of the Being 
whom they believed to be the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 
On the contrary, we are told, that during forty days they con- 
verse with Jesus; (a) they eat and drink with him; (b) and 
even the moment previous to his ascension, they question him 
with the utmost freedom, concerning the re-establishment of 
the kingdom of Israel. (c) Now it is utterly impossible that 
any men could act so who believed themselves to be in the im- 
mediate and visible presence of God. 

But how are we then to understand these words of 
Thomas? If they are aconfession, which I acknowledge is 
not clear to me, we must then consider that Thomas, con- 
vinced by the resurrection of Jesus, that God had really sent 
him, now acknowledges him as his Lord and Divine teacher, 
and applies to him the title God, in that qualified and subordi- 
nate sense, in which it was applied among the Jews, to those 
to whom the word of God came. (d) 

I have thus endeavored to prove, that the disciples and the 
believing Jews, believed on Jesus, not as God, but as the 
Christ or Messiah; I shall now proceed to establish,—and I 
hope to do so most conclusively,—that it was in the latter, and 
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not in the former character, that he was rejected by the Jews 
and their rulers. 

lL have before shown, that, on sundry occasions, Jesus an- 
nounced himself as being the expected Christ or Messiah. It 
appears from what we read, John vil. 40, 42, and in other 
places, that the question, whether he was, or was not the 
Christ, was much agitated among the Jews, and we are told 
subsequently, John ix, 22, that the Jewish rulers had already 
agreed, “that if any man did confess that he (Jesus) was 
Christ, he should be put out of the synagogues Here then 
we have it stated with precision in what character they reject 
him. They refuse to acknowledge him as the Christ, and to 
deter the people from receiving him as such, they decree the 
punishment of exclusion from the Synagogue, against all who 
should doso. At John xi. 47,50, we find, if I mistake not, 
the reason of this conduct of the Jewish rulers. In the minds 
of the Jews, the idea of thé Christ or Messiah was constantly 
connected with that of a temporal king; and hence the rulers 
feared, that the recognition of Jesus as the Christ, which they 
considered as equivalent to declaring him king of the Jews, 
would lead to a war with the Romans, in which the latter 
would take away * their place and nation.” It was this fear 
which !ed Caiaphas to give the cold-blooded advice, that Jesus 
ought to be put to death. 

But it is the trial of our Saviour before the Jewish council, 
which puts the subject of our present inquiry in the clearest 
light. The rulers had determined to put Jesus to death, but 
they find it necessary to have at least some decent pretext for 
doing so. Hence they sought for false witnesses, who might 
testify something that could justify his execution. (a) Now 
this was totally unnecessary, if Jesus had ever announced 
himself to the Jews, as the Supreme God. Evidence, that he 
had claimed to be such, would have made him most clearly 
amenable to the Jewish law; and the absence of such evr 
dence at his trial, is most conclusive proof that he never made 
such claim. What is the evidence which is alledged against 
him by these witnesses? It is, that he should have said, that 
he could destroy the temple, and rebuild it in three days; but 
this even the Jewish council appear to have deemed insufhi- 
cient, to justify a sentence of death. At last however the 
high priest falls on a plan which answers their purpose. He 
adjures Jesus in the most solemn manner, to tell him whether 
he“be the Christ, the Son of God;” (b) and the moment 


a Matt, xxvi. 59. b Matt. xxvi. 63. 
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Jesus has answered this question affirmatively, they declare 
him guilty of blasphemy, and condemn him to death. 

Here then we have the most explicit proof, that it was not 
because he claimed to be God, but because he claimed to be 
the Christ, that the Jewish Council condemned him; and eve- 
ry stepin the cruel and bloody scene which follows, shows, that 
it was as the Christ that he was rejected. Immediately after 
his condemnation by the council, they blindfold him, and 
then strike him, and in derision of his prophetic pretensions, 
ask him, who it is that strikes him. (a) When they carry 
him before Pilate, the Roman governor, the accusation they 
bring against him, is, that he perverts the nation, “ forbidding 
to give tribute unto Cmsar, saying, that he himself is Christ, 
a king.” (b) When Pilate, fully convinced of his innocence, 
wishes to save him, it is as the Christ that the multitude re- 
ject him, and demand his death. (c) It is as the Christ, that 
the cruel soldiery mock him, by clothing him with a royal 
robe, and crowning him with a crown of thorns. (d) It is 
as the Christ, the king of Israel, that he is crucified; (e) and 
the brutal multitude, and the unfeeling priests insulted him 
during his last agonies, by exclaiming; “ He saved others, 
cannot he save himself? Let Christ, the king of Israel de- 
scend now from the cross, that we may see and believe.” 

I have thus endeavored to prove, that it was not as God, 
but as the Christ, the Son of God, that our Saviour was be- 
lieved on by his disciples, and rejected by the Jews and their 
rulers; and here, therefore, the examination which I propo- 
sed in the beginning, is completed. But, as there are some 
christians, (and if I may judge from a fact which has just fallen 
under my observation, the members of the Episcopal church 
in this country are of the number;) (f) who hold, that the 
doctrine of the proper Deity of our Saviour was not known 
to the apostles during his residence on earth, but was super- 
naturally revealed to them on the day of Pentecost, I shall 
devote a few moments to the examination of that opinion. 

That the assertion, that this revelation was made at that 
time, is entirely gratuitous, and is unsupported by the narration 
we have of the events of that day, I think even you, Sir, 
will admit. In the relation which Luke has left us, there is 
not a single word, which ingenuity can torture into even an 
allusion to such a revelation; and the assertion is “open 
got up to get over a difficulty. Happily for those who wit 


a Matt. xxvi. 68. Mark xix.65. b Luke xxiii. 2- 
27,29. e John xix. 19. 
*ociety of Philadelphia. 


c Matt, xxvii. 22. d Matt. xxvii- 
f See Tract No, 34, published for the episcopal female tract 
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me believe in the doctrine of the simple unity of God, the 
sacred historian has furnished us with the most positive cir- 
cumstantial evidence, that no such revelation was made to the 
apostles on that day. 

From the manner in which the human mind is constituted, 
any unexpected discovery we make, ona subject in which we 
feel a deep interest, will, for a time at least, be constantly 
present to our mind. If this be the case with the common 
occurrences of life, what must not have been the effect, if it 
had been suddenly revealed to the apostles, that their late 
Master, with whom’ they had lived in such close intimacy, 
was not, as they had supposed, a messenger of God, but the 
Great Jehovah himself? Would not this discovery have, for 
days and weeks, completely absorbed every faculty of their 
mind, so as not to leave them the power to think or to talk on 
any other subject?) Would they not, on every occasion, have 
imparted to others the wonderful discovery, that that Jesus 
whom they had believed to be the Messiah, and whom the 
Jews had crucified, was the Supreme Ruler of the universe?— 
Surely such would naturally have been their conduct. Now 
it so happens, that Peter has to address a large audience, 
within probably less than one hour after this wonderful reve- 
lation is supposed to have been made to him, and when of 
course his mind must be entirely filled with it;—it so happens 
that his late Master is the subject of his discourse;—and now 
let us hear how he speaks of him to the assembled multitude. 

“Ye men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, 
aman approved of God among you by miracles, and wonders 
and signs,( which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye 
yourselves also know) him, being delivered by the determin- 
ate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands have crucified and slain. Whom God has 
raised up, having loosed the pains of death, because it was 
not possible that he should be holden of it. This Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. ‘Therefore, 
being by the right hand of God exalted, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he has shed 
forth this, which ye see andhear. For David is not ascend- 
ed into the heavens; but he saith himself; the Lord said unto 
my Lord, sit thou on my right hand, until I make thy foes thy 
footstool. Therefore let all the house of Israel know assur- 
edly, that God has made that same Jesus whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Acts II, 22, 24, 32, 36. 

In this discourse Peter calls his late Master by the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth,—he calls him a man, approved of God by 
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the miracles which God did by him; he tells the Jews, that 
after they had killed that Jesus, God had again raised him 
from the dead, in accordance with a former prophecy of 
David; that Jesus, having been by the power of bod bates, 
and having obtained from God the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
had poured out on the apostles those spiritual gifts of which 
the Jews had witnessed the eflects; and that, in accordance 
with another prophecy of David, that God would set Jesus at 
his right hand, (that is, place him next in authority to himself,) 
God had made that same Jesus whom they had crucified, both 
Lord and Christ. 

Such is the discourse of Peter, and now Sir, permit me to 
ask; is this the language of a man to whom it has been re- 
vealed but a few moments previously, that the Master of 
whom he speaks is the Supreme Lord of the Universe? Is it 
possible, that Peter could express himself in this manner, if 
he believed Jesus to be the Supreme God? This appears to 
me to be impossible. ‘To me the language of Peter is that of 
a Unitarian, who considers God and the Lord Jesus, to be two 
perfectly distinct Beings, of whom the latter is dependent on 
the former for his exaltation, his power and his existence. It 
is language such as I familiarly meet with in the writings and 
social worship of Unitarians, but such as I never heard from 
any Trinitarian pulpit, during nearly fifty years that I wor- 
shipped with Trinitarian congregations. 

If the doctrine of the proper Deity of our Saviour was not 
revealed on the day of Pentecost, we would look for it in 
vain at a subsequent day. I shall therefore close this long 
examination, by a couple of general remarks. 

The first is, that if the apostles had been believers in the 
Trinity, in the doctrine of the proper Deity of Jesus, these 
doctrines would have, in their teachings, occupied the same 
prominent place they do in those of the orthodox of the pres- 
ent day. Among the latter, those articles of faith stand out 
in bold relief from all others, and a belief in them, is pretty 
generally held to be absolutely necessary to salvation. But 
in the writings of the apostles they occupy no such station.— 
It is not even pretended that these doctrines are there ex- 
pressly taught in any one place; and the proof texts by which 
they are now attempted to be supported, are gleaned from ac- 
cidental expressions, dropped by the apostles in some of their 
epistles, in the discussion of totally different matters. And yet, 
these apostles had also their prominent doctrine, but that was 
entirely different, and one which appears to be nearly lost sight 
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of at the present day. (a) Their fundamental doctrine was, 
that Jesus of Nazareth, is the Christ, the Son, the messenger 
of God. ‘This is the rock on which our Saviour said that he 
would build his church, against which the gates of liell should 
not prevail. (b) It was this doctrme which Peter preached 
to the assembled multitude on the day of Pentecost. (c) It 
was this doctrine which the apostle Paul preached to the Jews, 
immediately after his conversion; (d) and the apostle John 
tells us, that it was to prove it, that he wrote his gospel. (e ) 

My second remark is; that if the apostles had taught the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or of the proper Deity of our Saviour, 
such doctrine must have appeared extremely objectionable to 
the Jews, and that we must find some trace of the discussions 
which would necessarily arise on this subject, in the book of 
facts. The Jews were then, as they are at this day, strict be- 
lievers in the Divine Unity. To them the introduction of a 
God the Son; a God the Holy Ghost; a holy, blessed and 
glorious Trinity, or a Triune God, as distinct objects of wor- 
ship, must necessarily have appeared as a manifest infringe- 
ment of the fundamental doctrine of their religion; (f) and 
yet we do not find that there ever arose the slightest discus- 
sion between them and the early christians on the subject of 
the Divine Unity. We have in the Acts, a distinct account 
of the points which were the subject of controversy between 
these parties, but this is not one of them. They were all 
questions about the Messiahship of Jesus, and the universality 
and perpetuity of the Jewish ritual law; (g) and St. Paul 
tells us, Gal. v. 11, that, provided he himself did preach cir- 
cumcision, (or an observance of the Jewish ceremonial law,) 
that then the offence of the cross would cease. (h) 

I shall close with noticing a faith which appears to me to 
be perfectly decisive of the Unitarianism of these early times. 
We learn from the Acts, that during at least thirty years, and 
to the latest dates to which those records reach, the Jewish 
christians continued to worship with their countrymen in the 
temple and the synagogues, and that the apostles taught in 


a The terms Christ Messiah have now, from long use, come to be considered so much 
as proper names, that men have entirely lost sight of their original official signification. 
b Matt. xvi. 18. c ActsIl,36- d Acts ix. 20,23. e John xx.31. f It isa fact worth 
noting here, that when in the fourth century, the doxology, «Glory to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost” was first introduced into the public worship, the audi- 
ence assaulted those who introduced it, considering it as the introduction of polytheism. 
& Acts vi, 13, 14. xviii, 13. xxi, 28. xxv. 8. h Itis worthy of note, that in the defence 
which Paul makes to the Jews, as recorded, Acts xxii, these latter appear to find nothing 
objectionable in what he tells them concerning the Lord Jesus, but the moment he mene 
tions the calling of the gentiles, their rage bursts forth with ungovernable fury. 
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them. Now this would have been impossible if these chris- 
tians had worshipped a Trinity of persons. 

Ihave thus, Sir, completed the task which I had proposed 
to myself; and I hope that in the discussion of these import- 
ant topics, I have not been deficient in that spirit of candor 
and good feeling, which becomes the christian and the search- 
er after truth. Excuse the liberty I have taken of addressing 
these letters to you. My motives for so doing are, that the con- 
sideration of this subject at this time, was suggested by your 
sermon, and also the hope, that in this shape, my examinations 
might perhaps be perused by some, who would not have read 
them, if they had been presented to them in the shape of a 
mere abstract discussion. ‘Towards you, Sir,] have no feel- 
ings but those of perfect good will, and I hope that the same 
sentiments on your part towards me, will not be diminished by 
this letter. Above all, I hope that nothing in it will be so con- 
strued, as if I found fault with you for holding the doctrines you 
do. lam fully sensible how differently different minds will 
be affected by the same evidence; and I feel always willing 
to allow to others the right I claim for myself: that of 
judging for ourselves in matters of faith. He 





TO MY SCHOOLMATES. 


Where are ye, joyous hearted band? 
Cannot the grave give back 

One fugitive, to share with me, 
Life’s solitary track? 


One voice, to echo names that now 
My heart, unuttered fill? 

Must thou, O realm of memory, 
Though bright, be silent still? 


Yet, peopled chamber of my soul, 
Time shadows thee in vain; 

Thy joyous hours, thy forms of light, 
Shall live and breathe again. 


For we shall meet, O loved and lost, 
(Reunion glad, but sure! ) 

In that far brighter realm of love, 

The kingdom of the pure. 





— 
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Original Poetry. 


THE OHIO. 


Fow on thou glorious river, 

‘Thy mountain shores between, 

To where the Mexic’s stormy waves 
Dash on Savannah’s green. 

Flow on between the forests, 

That bend above thy side, 

And ’neath the sky and stars, that lie 
Mirrored within thy tide. 


High in the distant mountains, 

Thy first small fountains gush, 

And down the steep, through the ravine, 
In shallow rills they rush; 

> Till in the level valley, 

To which the hills descend, 
Converging from the summits, meet 
The thousand rills, and blend.— 

And soon the narrow mountain stream, 
O’er which a child might leap, 

Holds on its course, with a giants force, 
In a channel broad and deep. 


High up among the mountains, 
The fisher boy is seen, 

Alone and lounging in the shade, 
Along the margin green; 

And not a sound disturbs him, save 
A squirrel or a bird, 

Oron the Autumn leaves, the noise 
“ Of dropping nuts is heard.’— 
But here, the city crowds upon 
The freedom of thy wave, 

And many a happy village bank, 
Thy flowing waters lave. 

Upon thy tranquil bosom, floats 
An empires burdened keels, 

And every tributary stream, 

An empires wealth reveals. 


Flow on thou mighty river! 

High road of nations, flow! 

And thou shalt flow, when all the woods 
Upon thy sides, are low. 
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Yes, thou shalt flow eternally, 

, Though on thy peopled shores, 
The rising town and dawning state 
Should sink to rise no more. 
Though onthe hills were heard no more 
A human step or sound,— 
Though they were a dead empires mound, 
Still onward shall thy current be, 
Thou image of eternity, 

Wellsville, O. Onward, and onward to the sea. y. 





Art. VII.—FORMATION OF THE MORAL CHARACTER. 


“T would not give a farthing” said a sordid and profligate wretch who had 
amassed an immense fortune by villainy and plunder: “I would not give a 
farthing for virtue, but for a good moral character I would give twenty thou- 


sand pounds.” 


Ir has always been the lot of virtue, to have her excellence 
acknowledged by the corrupt as well as the good: but there 
is a class of men, and that not a very small one, who like the 
rich villain, would buy the advantages of virtue ata high ) 
price, while they care nothing for the thing itself; who | 
seek—not goodness, but only the reputation of goodness; and ) 
that only so far as they may make it serve some consideration 
of gain, policy or convenience, or some sordid and selfish in- 
terest. 

For such, if any such glance over these pages, the follow- | 
ing remarks on the moral character are not intended; and we 
will save them the trouble of perusing a dry essay, on a dry 
subject, by informing them in the outset that they will find 
in it nothing to their taste;—nothing which to them will be 
either agreeable or useful. 

We would hold up moral excellence as a thing to be loved 
in, and of itself: and, as Aristotle says, temperance should be 
sewer ge ea for its own sake. We do not believe in Dr. 

aley’s “virtue,” nor in the utilitarian philosophy. Either 
there is something good in moral excellence per se, prior to 
all considerations of utility, and without any regard to its ef- 
fects on human condition, or we are adrift without star or 
compass, on a wide and dark ocean, and our whole existence 
as moral beings, is little better than along blunder. " 
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The former of these doctrines is the only one which can 
rescue our nature from the most hopeless degradation, or 
which can render it any thing but folly to lay down rules and 
precepts for the guidance of moral conduct. We do not, 
however, propose to prove the proposition here, though we 
hope it may be corroborated by such views as may be offered 
in the treatment of our subject. 

The precise point of time when an individual acquires the 
first distinctive features of a moral character, it is unnecessa- 
ry and perhaps impossible to determine. It may be different 
in different cases, but itis sufficient for our present purpose to 
know that every one acquires some kind of moral character, 
the moment he is capable of a moral action. Every intelli- 
gent human being sustains some sort of moral character in the 
view of the world; and all the rest of mankind assert their 
common right of passing judgment upon its merits or its de- 
fects. Hence, nothing is more usual in common life, than to 
hear the sentence of approval or of disapprobation pronounced 
upon the respective characters of individuals. One who has 
never stepped out of the vale of humble life, by a kind and 
benevolent disposition, or by amiable and engaging manners, 
sheds peace and content, and happiness through the domestic 
circle; and endears himself to all with whom he has inter- 
course; while another, in the same situation, and sustaini 
precisely the same relations, becomes an object of gener 
aversion ‘and disgust. ‘The same distinction of character ob- 
tains in public life. Here also, one is esteemed and another 
is despised; one is beloved and another hated. The influence 
and example of one, render him a public benefactor while he 
lives, and even when he has “shuffled off this mortal coil,” 
give him a prolonged existence in the memory and the affec- 
tions of mankind. Another is hunted through life like a 
ravening beast, and is pursued with curses, even beyond the 
grave. 

Now a question arises, whether destinies so different, are 
really subject to our own control, or whether they are bound 
to us as by some inscratable and overruling fatality. Are the 
different characters which different men sustain in the.view of 
the world, the result of their own voluntary actions, or do 
they receive them as the unforeseen and unavoidable allot- 
ments of Providence; in the same way as they do the com- 
plexion of the skin, the features of the countenance, and the 
form and figure of the body? We are aware that there are 
those whose sentiments tally exactly with the latter supposi- 
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tion: but with all due deference to metaphysical theologians, 
itis a supposition which, in our humble opinion, is inconsistent 
with the freedom of moral action, and which tends to destroy 
all sense of accountability, both to God and to man. ‘Taking 
it for granted then, that all men are free responsible agents, 
that they form their own characters, and that, at least in this 
respect, they are themselves the masters-of their own desti- 
nies; we proceed to enquire into the best means of attaining 
moral excellence, and the nature of the difficulties which lie 
in the way of that attainment. 
And in the first place we remark that a great part of the 
work of forming the moral character is completed in early 
life. There are freshness and strength in the influence of 
early prejudices and associations, which are seldom found in 
riper years: yet youth is the very season in which this influ- 
ence Is most liable to perversion and abuse. ‘The passions 
are then strong, inconstant, and impatient of control. The 
understanding is not yet strengthened by exercise, nor the 
judgment matured by experience. The heart yields to the 
suggestions of every adviser, and the mind is seldom disposed 
to caleulate the consequences of a given course of action.— 
He who thus enters upon the world, full of the confidence of 
virtue, and perhaps feeling within him the stirrings of an in- 
genuous spirit,—who has neither learned from failure, the folly 
of self despair, nor from experience, the fickleness of the most 
virtuous emotions, will be liable to fall an easy and unsuspect- 
ing prey to the treachery of evil passion. Imagine such a 
person, and under such circumstances, to be as "asa a pat- 
tern of youthful innocence and good nature, as humanity ev- 
er affords; take him in the midst of his youth and promise, 
endowed with fine feelings and tender susceptibilities, adorned 
with all those qualities which can give grace and sweetness to 
the morning of life, and wholly unconscious of any secret foe 
that may be lurking within him,—take him, we say, thus ex- 
cellent, amiable and engaging, to the prison of some con- 
demned malefactor; tell him of the wretch who languishes 
there for some horrible act of midnight assassination; depict 
the circumstances, and explain the nature of his crime; and 
exhibit him standing a condemned criminal at the bar of his 
country; then unbar the dungeon, and shew the hoary 
wretch, laden with the consciousness of guilt; tortured with 
the sting of remorse; and looking forward to his own igno- 
minious and dreadful end; and when the little auditor becomes 
breathless, and shudders at the tale, tell him that guilt, and 


that remorse, and thatend may yet be his, and how would his 
99 
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whole soul revolt atso shocking, so horrible a picture of his 
own. future self! But alas! for poor human nature! That 
detestable villain, that practised veteran in iniquity, was once 
as innocent a being, as pure, as lovely as he whose bosom had 
throbbed with mingled pity and indignation, as he listened to 
the sad story of guilt and woe. 

Nor let it be supposed that this is a mere picture of the 
imagination, It is a living reality. It has its prototype in 
thousands of cases that fall within the ordinary range of hu- 
man life. Such is the “facilis descensus Averni;’”—the la- 
mentable downward tendency from innocence.and virtue, 
and an honest name, to vice, and guilt, and infamy. How 
then are we to secure ourselves from becoming the victims of 
temptation? How are we to shut out the influence ef evil 
passions, and to present to the world in our own examples, 
patterns of virtue and of moral worth? ‘To these enquiries, 
we answer :— 

First, We must fix upon a high standard of moral excel- 
lence. ‘That high aims are necessary to the accomplishment 
of important ends, is a proposition which has become trite, to 
a proverb. In the training of the intellect to scientific at- 
tainments,—in the various arts of practical life, and in all our 
common business with the world, the principle which it com- 
prehends, is universally recognised. | Where is the imstance 
of an eminent artist, orator, or scholar, who has not become 
such by having first determined upon no common attainment? 
The same principle holds equally true, we think, with regard 
to morals. We need but a slight acquaintance .with our own 
hearts and with the world, to be convinced that the elements 
of igre are within and around us; and that amidst our 
own groveling passions the conflicting interests of mankind, 
and the temptations which beset us on every hand, we must 
fix upon as a common standard, if we would be successful-in 
the practice of virtue. But worthy aims alone, are not all that 
is essential for the formation of a worthy character. Good 
resolutions, however essential they may be for the accom- 
plishment of the objects which they are intended to secure, 
must yet be of little avail, unless they are followed up by a 
strict and constant adherence to proper and fixed principles 
of action. In the cultivation of morals, something more is 
necessary, than a cold, calculating, mechanical determination 
on the object as a mere matter of interest, or of representa- 
tion. Moral excellence is not to be made a thing of barter.—. 
[t must be loved and cherished for. its.own. inherent beauty 
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and fitness. Itmust be regarded with something of that en- 
thusiastic veneration which was paid by Socrates and Plato 
to the T’o Kalon of the ancients. It must be seen to harmo- 
nise with the general course and constitution of nature, and it 
must be pursued as the “supreme good.” 

We believe that there exists, naturally, in every -human 
breast, such a thing as a taste for virtue; and that like any 
other taste, such as that of the sculptor, the poet, or the paint: 
er, ita subject of discipline, and 1s susceptible of wonderful 
improvement. For, on what other supposition can we ac- 
count for those common acts of civility, those interchanges of 
allection, and all those multiplied courtesies which spring from 
our social nature, and which render our connexion in lifé,a 
blessing both to others and to ourselves. How else can we 
account for those offices of good will, gratitude, and kindness, 
which are voluntarily interchanged between man and man; 
even among those who make pretensions to no higher morali- 
ty than that which is suggested by the laws of nature, and 
their relations with mankind? Why is it that when vice is de- 
picted in its odious deformity, men naturally turn away with 
loathing and disgust; and that when virtue is exhibited in her 
attractive loveliness, they approach to meet the goddess, and 
to pay at her feet their cordial and unhesitating homage? Now 
this taste for virtue, this capacity of perceiving and admiring 
what is morally good, must be diligently and carefully cultiva- 
ted. Every impure thought we must dismiss; every clamor- 
ous passion we must silence: all the gentle and kindly emo- 
tions we must invite and improve: all the ameliorating and 
harmonising tendencies which we may find within us, we 
must cherish and confirm; and the influence of every thought 
and association which would tend even in the slightest de- 
gree to shock the most retined and sensitive delicacy, should 
be effectually excluded. ‘Thus is the moral taste to be ren- 
dered delicate and discriminating: thus is it to be applied to 
the forming and perfecting of the whole moral man. As the 
taste of the sculptor fashions the shapeless block into a form 
of just and beautiful symmetry, complete in every part, and 
showing by its perfect grace of feature, and its exact harmony 
of proportions, that it has been devised by a skilful genius, 
and executed by the hand of a master. 

But again; it willdo much toward acquiring excellence of 
character, to contemplate the nature of our relations and ob- 
ligations tomankind. Mam is a social creature; and prone as 
he is to forget those duties which are reciprocal between so- 
ciety and himself, his moral character is determined in a great 
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measure, by the influence of the social connections. To 
give this influence its appropriate eflect, we must consider the 
objects for which society was established, and the various de- 
pendencies upon each other, of its several parts. We must 
cherish and strengthen all those feelings which give import- 
ance to the general good; remembering too, that the general 
good of the whole, is made up of the particular private good 
of individuals. The legitimate effect of such a culture, is to 
render us kind, condescending, and humane to all; and while 
it secures for us a place in the respect and good will of our 
fellow-men, advances us also in the moral dignity of .our na- 
ture. 

The human character never assumes a more malign and un- 
natural aspect than when it is under the influence of the ma- 
levolent atlections, How we came by these affections, we 
shall leave to be fought out, by Dr. ‘Taylor and Dr. Woods, 
and other pleasant and useful gladiators, who have shed ink 
and indignation in the “ science divine.” What concerns our 
present purpose, is to know that we possess them, and that 
they are at war with our own happiness and reputation, and 
with the best interests of society... We are not, however, to 
suppose that they are not subjects of regulation and control. 
We must remember that we are creatures of reason, as well 
as of passion; and that the most perverse propensity of our 
nature is, for the present at least, effectually subdued the mo- 
ment that a motive is presented of sufficient power to over- 
come it. An example may serve as an illustration of this 
point. A mau is malignantly and undeservedly injured; he 
is thrown into a passion; and in the fury of the moment, he 
resolves to take the power of redress into his own hands, and 
to punish the offender to the full desert of his crime. Now, in 
this situation, let him pause, and consider for a moment the 
nobleress of the spirit of forgiveness, and the meanness of the 
spirit of revenge. Lethim reflect that the passion which he 
is cherishing, is the enemy of his own peace; and thatits grat- 
ification, if universally permitted, would overthrow the whole 
social system, and break up all the institutions of society—and 
if these considerations do not alter his purpose, and soften 
and tranquilize his feelings, it is because he has shamefully 
abused his own moral nature. The same mode of treatment 
is applicable in a greater or less degree to all those unkind 
feelings and vicious propensities which tend to degrade man 
below his proper level. And thus we think, without any dis- 
respect to the superior efficacy of ;religious principle, that 
reason has an important office to perform in directing and 
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regulating the passions, and preventing them from running in- 
to hurtful and forbidden excesses, 

Another requisite to the formation of a good character, is an 
uniform and implicit obedience to the dictates of an enlight- 
ened, uncorrupted conscience. ‘This faculty has been merei- 
fully imparted by our Creator, to all men; and, as it was ori- 
ginally given, may be considered as a safe guide for our whole 
moral conduct. Hence we speculate much about * the liberty 
of conscience,” and indignantly repel any attempt which 
may be made by others, to shackle its freedom. But we are 
prone to forget that we ourselves may, in innumerable instan- 
ces, violate its dictates, and that every such violation is an 
unwarrantable breach of the whole order of nature. For, 
notwithstanding all its seeming anomalies, and irregularities, 
the great system of nature is linked together by indissoluble 
connections, and is moving onward in uninterrupted harmony 
to the accomplishment of one grand and benevolent result,— 
the universal good. Now, conscience, we consider to be noth- 
ing more nor less, than that faculty of the mind which points 
out the conformity, or non-conformity of moral actions to 
this established course of things. In the formation of the 
character, therefore, its intimations, supposing it not to have 
been corrupted by any evil propensity, are to be constantly 
and sacredly regarded. 

Among the most efficacious means for the cultivation of 
virtuous sentiment and feeling, is the influence of good ex- 
ample. 7 

Men are formed for each other. They are drawn toward 
each other by a feeling of natural relationship, and are held 
together by an infinite variety of ties. No one of them,how- 
ever, can exist in this social capacity without exciting upon 
the feelings, habits, and characters of those around him, a 
moral influence of incalculable power; and we know of noth- 
ing which excites in us warmer gratitude to God, or which 
more reconciles us to humanity, than when we see some soli- 
tary individual of the species, striving for the mastery over 
his evil passions, giving law to his unhallowed lusts,—and by 
his own uprightness of conduct, and purity of principles, re- 
commending to others the precepts and the practice of 
virtue. 

Such examples, however, it must be confessed, are rare:— 
yet their influence, wherever they may be found, is to be 
preferred above all price: for it is incomparably more pre- 
cious than treasures of gold and silver. 


But even here, there is danger of error. Human nature, 
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even in its purest forms, is a strange commixture of good and 
evil qualities, and in adopting a standard, there is need of great 
discrimination and a careful study of the human heart. If, in 
our common intercourse with the world, we take the pains 
to analyze the several characters with which we may become 
acquainted, we shall find that almost every individual has 
some peculiar excellencies, which are worthy of imitation.— 
All these, in whomsoever, or in whatever degree they may be 
found, we must cull from the common mass, and suppose them 
to be united ina single character: and this character must be 
to us in morals, what Cicero’s imaginary orator was to him in 
eloquence. ‘Thus must we rise from one degree of excellence 
to another, compassing and refining every attainment, and 
aiming at nothing short of the perfection of the whole moral 
man. 

Finally, in the formation of a good character, we must use 
reflection, and the results of experience. Noone can expect 
to attain to any high degree of moral excellence, who is not 
in the habit of retracing the course which he has pursued, and 
of carefully examining the operations of his own feelings.— 
“Let not sleep,” says Pythagoras, “ fall upon thine eyes, till 
thou hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the past day.— 
Where have | turned aside from the path of rectitude? What 
have l been doing? What have I left undone which I ought 
to have done? ‘Thus begin, and proceed: and in the conclu- 
sion, at the evil which thou hast done, be troubled: but for 
the good, rejoicé.” This is true philosophy. Nature invites 
the mind to retirement, not less than she does the body to re- 
pose. Sleep refreshes the body, but meditation invigorates 
the mind. ‘The chamber—hushed and lone, as if a spirit 
dwelt there,—and the world shut out, with all its busy schem- 
ing and its hollow joys—this is the place where the soul thrives: 
where it looks in upon itself, breathes a pure and a free air, 
imbibes its food, gathers its energies, and fits itself for the 
sublime life it must ever live. 

it is thts that we are enabled to hold silent communion 
with the heart, and to remove that veil which by our own 
self-conceit, or by the flattery of others, may have been 
drawn over our imperfections, or our vices. It is there that 
we look upon the world and the mysterious relations which 
we sustain to it, in the sober light of reality, It is there that 
we are blind to the gaudy allurements of temptation, and deaf 
to the insidious eloquence of the passions. It is there,—by 
comparing our present feelings, with those which are past,— 
by marking the steps where we have deviated from the path 
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of duty, and by noting the progress which we may have made 
in virtue,—by listening to the secret language of conscience, 
and by yielding to the guidance of our better inclinations, that 
we are enabled to form a just estimate of our own character; 
to detect our most secret imperfections, and to train ourselves 
up for the accomplishment of the great and legitimate ends of 
moral and rational existence. Ee 





Art. VIII.—GRIEF AND JOY.—AN ALLEGORY, 


It is better to go to the house of mourning, than to goto the house of feast- 
ing.—Ecclesvastes, 7, 2. 


Tuey stood together on a hill that overlooked the world; 
the two brothers—from the same heaven—the angel of joy 
and the angel of grief. And he, whose mild benignity was 
shadowed with sadness, said to his radiant brother: *Hard is 
the lot which our Father hath given me. Man shrinks from 
me. I enter into his dwelling, and the windows are darken- 
ed, and fear and sadness are there. I speak of immortality, 
and men shrink from hearing that they are immortal. I would 
lead them by warning and by hope to their great destiny, and 
they repel me. 1am commissioned to lead them to happiness 
—but it is by the. necessary discipline of pain. My heart 
bleeds to exercise this severe ministry—and the more, that 
man wil] see only the pain, and not the purpose. By trial, | 
call men to God—and still I am repelled. By death, I open 
the portals of heaven—and yet they whom I love, fear me— 
I come and go, in shadow and fear—men recognize not the 
blessings I bring—or if they do, they flee again from my com- 
ing, and will not feel that I too am sent by the spirit of love. 
Happy art thou, my brother—whose coming is hailed—men 
long for thy approach—and where you enter, the dark night 
is as the day.” 

“Mourn not, my brother,” said the radiant spirit at his side, 
“Rather is it forme to mourn. Both have the same ministry, 
to make men good and grateful, and obedient to God—and 
therefore are we sent, companions of each other. And many 
there are, who are grateful forthy coming. They look back 
to the hours when you were with them, and humbly acknowl- 
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edge that then, for the first time, were the delusions of the 
senses dissolved—and they made to see God and eternity. 
They are grateful that you should have drawn back the veil 
from eternity—and say, ‘it is good for me that I have been 
afflicted.’ I too enter the dwellings of men—and where I 
come sunshine and smiles appear. But often when | have left, 
how few say, ‘it is good for me that the angel of joy has visited 
me.’ How few say, ‘there did I learn of our Father, and was 
grateful; I leave the dwellings of men—and it is with a sad 
heart. For how little of our Father’s business have I accom- 
plished. I come to man, and give him pleasures, to make him 
grateful and good—he receives the pleasures, but forgets the 
purpose—l come to raise his affections to heaven, and I leave 
him bound more to the earth. And when my labor is fruit- 
less, thou dost enter, my brother, and lead him ‘whom I have 
made more a child of earth, to heaven. ‘It is so, said the 
more melancholy angel; ‘it was wrong to repine, for we are 
doing the work of God, and fruitless though our labor seem to 
us, he shall make it fruitful. And as we have gone, so let us 
go, hand in hand, over the world—bringing to each one the 
discipline of joy or grief, proportioned to his need.’ And since 
then, they have always gone together, hand in hand, with one 
object. As the morning and the night go over the world to 
gether. When morning breaks, the night is departing—one 
disappearing in the other. So do their ministering spirits pro- 
ceed together; with different words and in different tones, 
speaking of God and heaven, and leading man to his true 
good. And where the angel of joy is, grief is never far away; 


and grief is never present, but we know that his brighter 
eompanion is near at hand. 


a 


Art. IX.—LETTER ON MOBS. 


Truty we have fallen upon perilous times. Mob-law, mob- 
justice, mob-vengeance from one end of the Union to the 
other. In the West, in the East, in the old States and the new, 
the same spirit of licentious freedom is busy. Whata series of 
disgraceful riots has the last year witnessed! In Massachusetts 
a convent destroyed.—In Philadelphia the property and lives 
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of the free blacks assailed.—In New-York the same outrage. 
—In Mississippi, deliberate murder of the gamblers at one 
place, and blood-thirsty vengeance upon abolitionists at anoth- 
erx—TIn Baltimore the most terrible outrages; the city given 
up to the mob, that a few swindlers, if the best plea be ad- 
mitted, might be punished. The minute history of these aw- 
ful events would bring to light horrors hardly surpassed in the 
French revolution. ‘There is a spirit among us, as lawless 
and as reckless of consequences, as ever animated the Parisian 
mob. At this moment, there is no security, in any one city 
of the Union, against the summary violence of mobs; noth- 
ing is wanting now, but what is deemed just cause of offence, 
and all law is at once cast down. 'To what are we coming? 
The only safety of our government is in the good sense and 
morality, and peaceful disposition of the people; in these is 
our only strength; our laws were not made to compel, but to 
guide, and independently of the active co-operation of the 
multitude, our government is more weak than any other in the 
world. I know not what to think, orto anticipate. With all 
the hope for the best, natural to a young mind, the prospect 
seems to me fearful. I am ready to leave gloomy foreboding 
to the old and querulous, but even my best hopes are often 
checked by trembling and fear. As long as the laws are su- 
perior in a land, and the people consent to submit their grie- 
vances to legal redress, even the most violent popular commo- 
tion may be regarded, as a temporary and comparatively tri- 
fling evil, which will soon be corrected. But in our cities, 
the law is as nothing, when brought into competition with the 
will of the rabble, and a man’s life is no more secured from 
popular vengeance, by being placed under protection of the 
law, to wait for a fair trial, thanif absolute anarchy prevailed. 
Let the anger of the mob, that is to say, of some eight or ten 
hundred hot-headed men, be aroused against an individual, b 
any real or fancied wrong, and the strong arm of the law 1s 
as feeble as an infant child’s. I am at this time in Washing- 
ton, and I assure you, that if the law were my only protec- 
tion, 1 could not sleep soundly for an hour. df it were not 
for the certainty, that the mob have no cause or pretence of 
complaint against me, nor my father’s house, I should tremble 
hourly, as if I were among a horde of pirates. And this is 
the feeling of everybody. 

I am speaking strongly, and I cannot help it. The state of 
things everywhere, justifies my language. You have without 
doubt, heard of the recent proceedings in Baltimore. That 
city is now re-baptised with its old name of “Mob-town;” 
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well does it deserve the name, though, unfortunately, it has 
ceased to be very designative. Its case 1s, however, peculiar- 
ly bad. In Vicksburg, the violence was directed against a 
vice, which, although hurtful in the extreme, the laws either 
cannot, or will not reach; in the case of the threatened insur- 
rection of the negroes, in the same State, we can hardly won- 
der, that the fears and the indignation of the whites, carried 
them to extreme measures. I speak this, not to excuse what 
I have already declared to be unjustifiable; but let us not over- 
look any palliating circumstances. The case is bad enough, 
at best, when the mob take it upon themselves, to make and 
execute laws, and as long as they are suffered to do so, under 
any circumstances, there is little security to life or property. 
But in Baltimore the guilt isaggravated. It is true, that a bod 

of men, the directors, etc. of the American Bank, which fail- 
ed two years ago, are charged by the creditors of that bank, 
with gross fraud, but this is not proved, and is at the present 
time under trial, before the proper tribunal. It is true also, 
that many hundreds of the creditors lost their whole proper- 
ty, many mechanics lost their little fortunes by that failure, 
and they lay their loss at the doors of the managers of the 
bank, but their claims are undergoing a fair investigation, and 
their lawyer, aha Jones of this city,) publicly told them, 
that there is little doubt but that they will be admitted and 
satisfied. One week would probably have put all at rest, in 
an equable manner. But thisis not what the mob wished for. 
They saw the men, whom they charge with fraud, living in 
riches, and they thirsted for vengeance. They have taken it, 
with the utmost deliberation. They have destroyed their 
property, and sought to take the lives of the most obnoxious, 
and it was not until their main object was accomplished, that 
they could be quelled. Nay, the citizens, meaning by this 
term, the more quiet and orderly of the city, refused to move 
hand or foot to oppose the violence, until it began to subside 
of its own accord. Now, it is quiet—but how long shall it 
continue? We hope, and pray to God, that it may endure, but 
already they openly declare, that if the court decide in favor 
of the bank directors, the work of destruction shall be carried 
on. God forbid it,—for in him is our only hope now. Our 
country is gone, utterly lost, if our trust in him is given up. 
How plainly, how feartully is the irreligion of the land crying 
out;—truly, as many of us as are stationed on the high places, 
are bound to speak plainly, and strongly, and to urge the peo- 


ple back to their duty. If the watchman warn not the peo- 
ple, their blood is on his head. 
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Meanwhile, this city also, is visited by the mob-spirit. There 
are hundreds at this minute, whose hands are burning for blood, 
and I fear we shall not get through the week, without some 
violence. About ten days ago, a black boy attempted to mur- 
der his mistress, and would have succeeded, had not his own 
mother caught the upraised axe. He had been excited to this, 
by reading abolitionist tracts, and attending a debating socie- 
ty, where the subject of immediate emancipation was discus- 
sed. He had nothing whatever to complain of, in regard to 
his treatment by his mistress. Of course there was conside- 
rable excitement, and the boy was lodged in jail, to save him 
from the fury of the mob. ‘There he awaits his trial, and, by 
the law of Maryland, his life is undoubtedly forfeited. But 
the mob are very impatient, and a slight provocation will in- 
duce them to be the executors. While this excitement was 
atits height, an abolitionist emissary was apprehended in the 
district, circulating tracts &c. among the blacks. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that he was got to the jail, and, for a 
long time, it was thought that the mob would force the doors 
and hang him: they had actually provided tar and feathers 
and ropes, to torture and puthim todeath. He isnot yet safe; 
I should not be surprised, at any minute, to hear of the jail’s 
being forced, and summary vengeance taken. ‘The whole city 
is full of excitement; but there is yet hope that we shall es- 
cape bloodshed. I have just been out, and found a mob col- 
lected about the principal hotel, in search of a black man, who 
is charged with having circulated abolition tracts, and hav- 
ing said some bitter things against a mechanic. Their design 
is tohang him. To-night, it is said, that they intend attack- 
ing gambling houses, and brothels, and the jail. But I trust, 
at least I hope, not. Enough and too much of particulars; it 
matters little what particular development is made of this de- 
moniac spirit; it takes one turn to-day, another to-morrow. 
While it exists, the fire-side is not a place of safety, and even 
good men may well tremble for their lives; for how easy is it 
to become obnoxious to the mob! 

I intended, when I began, to have alluded more to the gene- 
ral subject, which the insubordination of the ax ~* offers, 
than to special cases,—but I pass it by now. hen one 
stands in the midst of an excitement, he can hardly write 
calmly. The general subject suggests nothing but gloom, and 
the details nothing but bitterness. Better days must come. 
Something is wanting in our government, “something is rotten 
in the State,” and perhaps these commotions may be introduc- 
tory to its amendment. Perhaps our laws are not bloody 
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enough, perhaps we want despotic power vested somewhere, 
to be used in emergency, perhaps we want a paid army, 
whose interests would be separate from those of the people; 
—but something we must have, or we cannot endure long, as 
a great nation, And at last, an encouraging hope comes to 
my mind,—that all this anarchy is preparatory toa better mo- 
rality than has yet existed; perhaps we may become more 
quiet, in consequence of these outbursts of public feeling. 
Before I had written the thought, the hope had gone. 

One word in regard to the cause of the excitement here. 
It is against the blacks, chiefly, in consequence of abolition- 
ist schemes. Can no voice be made to reach the mistaken 
leaders of these projects? Can they not learn that they are 
injuring both whites and blacks, and the cause of liberty? I 
have lived both at the north and sonth, and know the state of 
public feeling in both sections, and am fully convinced that the 
efforts of anti-slavery-men are doing unmixed evil in the latter, 
and producing an unjust state of public sentiment in the for- 
mer. As to the eflect on the north itself, the northerners 
must be left to judge. But knowing as I do, the excited, boil- 
ing feelings, universal at the south, 1 would make any degree 
of effort, to induce emancipators to be still. Their zeal is 
wholly without knowledge; they know nothing of the true 
difficulties of the case, or they would not speak and act as they 
do. If all the non-slave-holding States aie unite in one 
voice, and rise up as one man, they could do nothing to help 
the slaves of the south. It is utterly impossible to induce the 
southeners to hear or think of such interference, without an- 
ger. Jiven in Virginia, where slavery is not loved, where 
they would gladly get rid of it, there is a feeling of resent- 
ment throughout her borders, against “northern incendiaries,” 
as they are here termed. The wise and good of that State 
are now remonstrating publicly with the north, and calling 
upon them to join, in hushing the voice of those who will soon 
work disunion, but the multitude cannot wait to remonstrate, 
and are full of bitterness) We would say to these erring 
philanthropists, “for God’s sake, desist; for liberty’s sake, for 
your country’s sake! You may work disunion, for the south- 
ern States at this hour, almost desire it, and do not fear it 
You may make, nay, are making the bondage of the slave ten- 
fold more severe than it ever was before. You are exciting 
the most deadly feeling of hostility against the free blacks, and 
may bring about them, general massacre throughout the south. 
But you can do no pa by your most earnest efforts. If you 


are true christians, and true philanthropists, be silent now, and 
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wait tor God’s time, It will soon come. Why expect to re- 
move mountains/in an hour?” Would to God, ourvoice could 
reach them. But there is fear that they will not rest, till their 
own eyes rest upon the ruin they are like to work. The ex- 
periment will never be tried, of immediate, general emancipa- 
tion, but many terrible days and nights of bloodshed, may 
devastate our cities.—But | have done. W. G. E. 





LAKE ERIE. 


Tuese lovely shores! how lone and still 
A hundred years ago;-- 
The unbroken forest stoud above, 
The waters dash’d below :— 
The waters of a lonely sea, 
Where never sail was furled, 
Embosomed in a wilderness, 
Which was itself a world. 


A hundred years! go back; and lo! 
Where, closing in the view, 

Juts out the shore, with rapid oar 
Darts round a frail canoe.— 

? Tis a white voyager, and see, 
His prow is westward set, 

O’er the calm wave: hail to thy bold, 
World seeking bark, Marquette! 


The lonely bird, that picks his food, 
Where rise the waves, and sink, 
At their strange coming, with shrill scream, 
Starts from the sandy brink; 
The fishhawk, hanging in mid sky, 
Floats o’er on level wing, 
And the savage from his covert looks, 
With arrow on the string. 


A hundred years are past and gone, 
And all the rocky coast, 

Is turreted with shining towns, 
An empires noble boast.— 

And the old wilderness is changed, 
To cultured vale and hill; 

And the circuit of its mountains, 

Ashtalnla, O. Anempire’s numbers fill. 
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Arr. X.—WESTERN POETRY.—No. III. 


In our last number, we took notice of some of the poetical 
productions of F, W. Thomas, Esq. We propose at pres- 
ent, to give our readers some of the thoughts of men who 
move but little in the pure literary department,—and whose 
occupations are thought to carry a poetry repressing spirit 
with them. But it will be seen, we think, that even the most 
unpoetical occupations cannot always, and at all times, keep 
down the beautiful thoughts which come in sweetness upon 
the soul,—though perhaps like Angels visits, few and far be- 
tween. The following piece is from the pen of Lewis F. 
Thomas, Esq., by profession a lawyer, by occupation, editor 
of a daily paper. 


WOMAN. 


O Woman! unto thee my thoughts aye tend— 
To thee—the fairest feature of creation; 
Ever the falsest foe, and firmest friend— 
Our greatest grief—our sweetest consolation; 
Tyrant and slave together, in thee blend, 
And still thou art our proudest exultation: 
I loathe, yet love thee, from my inmost soul, 
And spurning thee, I bow to thy control. 


Thou epitome of antithesis! 
Thou Pandora! fair messenger of woe! 
Full fraught with evils, yet bespeaking bliss, 
Thy heart’s the casket whence those evils flow; 
Thy lips the lid;—let feeling urge amiss, 
Or rouse thy passion to a fervent glow, 
’Tis open’d, and unnumber’d mischiefs flee— 
But Hope, the Syren, stays and lures to thee. 


Dear Woman! as a mother, thou art loved, 
From life’s beginning to its closing scene, 
With a deep love, unshrinking and unmoved, 
Through all the good or ills that intervene: 
As sister—friend—thou inthe heart art grooved, 
And it will break ere aught can come between: 
Thou art the Halcyon of our youthful years, 
Blending thy vision with our hopes and fears. 


O, I do know how soothing ’tis, to feel 

A mother’s hand passed o’er my aching head; 
To see a sister bend o’er me, or kneel, 

‘A min’string angel ” by my restless bed; 
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With anxious look, enquiring of my weal: 
The very flutter of her gown—her tread— 

Came like sweet music, calming me to rest; 

And I have wept to think I was so blest. 


Though man hath basely squander’d a fair fame, 
Though he hath acted sin’s most damning part, 
The mother still thro’ crime, reproach and shame, 
Will keep him garner’d in her heart of heart; 
The sister’s love still cherishes his name, 
Though he hath riven affection’s ties apart; 
And Q, through each vicissitude of life, 
How fondly to the husband, clings the wife. 


O Woman! ingrate man in vain may try 
To pay the myriad debts that are thy due; 
E’en though he drain his heart’s exchequer dry, 
And make his very soul a bankrupt too, 
Thy drafts upon his love, unhonor’d lie; 
His utmost reach of years are all too few, 
To cancel half the gifts that thou hast given— 
His every joy on earth—his hope in heaven. 


The fourth verse of the above, is very beautiful, and speaks 
a spirit worthy a brother andason. Of the the three first 
verses, we cannot speak so highly, though parts are very good. 
The two last have a great deal of the spirit of poetic feeling 
in them,—and the whole piece together, is certainly what 
would not be expected to emerge from the dust and parch- 
ment—the John Doe and Richard Roeism of a lawyers office. 

The following piece is from the same pen, written two or 
three years later. 


TO IONE. 


On Ione! oh Ione! my heart’s long lov’d ideal, 

The cherish’d idol of my soul, all beautiful and real; 

Oh, thou hast been through days of gloom and many months of care, 
The theme of one enduring thought—my hope and my despair. 
Though like a moth, I have been lur’d from genial air and skies, 

To flit awhile beneath the light that shone from other eyes, 

Yet hath their fire ne’er scath’d me, and thine have shed the ray, 
The holy sunshine of the soul, that lit my being’sday.. 


Fair Ione! fair Ione! I’ve sought in learned lore, 

The works of high Philosophy, that sages taught of yore; 

I’ve read of deeds of daring, for lady-love and fame, ‘ 

And mark’d the bright and lofty course that wins an honor’d name; 
I’ve drunk at the Pierian fount that gushes forth in song, 

And heard the poet’s lay of love, in music float along; 

But lore of Sage, and deed of fame, and lay of Poesy— 

I’ve lett them all, to roam alone, sweet girl, and muse on thee. 
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Dear lone! Dear lone! the smiling stars, they say, 

Hold myriads of destinies, depending on each ray; 

But thou, love, art the cynosure, within whose sphere, must be 
The revelation of my life—my will—my destiny. 

For Oh, I feel that it is thine, and it is thine alone, 

To mingle with my very mind, and make each thought thine own; 
To bid me up the steep ascent, to grasp Ambition’s crown, 

Or bring me with my shatter’d hopes, all broken-hearted, down. 


O Ione! O Ione! my heart may broken be, 

But I’ll not reck a broken heart, if broken ’tis for thee. 

And, O! I would not, for the rule of monarch proud and high, 
*’er cause a blush to light thy cheek, or tear to dim thine eye. 
For me then, suffer not regret to mar thy spirit’s mirth, 

And heed not, if my pathway be in dreariness and dearth; 

And though the sky above my course, be dark and tempest-riven, 
Be thine an ever glorious day—an ever smiling heaven. 


Dear Ione! Dear Ione! it may be I will find, 

In scenes of mirth and revelry, a solace for my mind; 

Some spell to stifle memory—some Lethe for the soul— 

Some charm to bid the thought be still, and hold it in control: 
But if nor scenes of giddy mirth, nor revelry, nor wine, 
Unfetter my bound soul from thee, that is so wholly thine— 
Why, then I'll quaff the flowing bow], ’till madden’d into glee, 
And in each brimming bumper drink—a health and joy to thee. 


+ 

This does not seem to us so good as the former piece, but 
as it has been much admired, we suppose the defect is in our 
taste, and not in the piece itself. Still we are willing, and 
happy, to give ita certain quantum of praise, especially the 
third and fourth stanzas, which we think are the best, and 
which express very poetically, the passion of a devoted lover. 

Mr. Thomas has written several other pieces, which we are 
not able, at present, to lay our hands upon;—but the two, 
above extracted, we think are the best, and they certainly 
show a good deal of talent for the divine art. 

The piece below is from the pen of Nathaniel Wright, Esq. 
an eminent lawyer of our city, and it shows conclusively, that 
the drudgery of a laborious and romance destroying profes- 
sion, has not killed by its withering contact, all the flowers of 
poetry, which bloom in the sunshine of his soul. 


THE MOUNTAIN STORM. 


Give me the scene of uproar wild, 

The mountain cliffs, in rudeness piled, 
Their summits bald amid the sky, 
Where the clouds pause that journey by, 
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Where lightnings gambol round their heads, 

As the hoarse storm its curtain spreads-— 
Man, the poor insect of a day! 

Just springs from earth to pass away, 

Flits trom the scene as light and fast, 

As the lake’s shadow in the blast. 

But mark yon hills! Their cliffs have stood, 

Unmoved, since round them dashed the flood. 
Skirting the horizon’s verge afar, 

And neighbors of the evening star, 

In varied form of peak and ridge, 

Or woody dell, or naked ledge, 

They rear their heads above the cloud, 

Or veil them in a green-wood shroud;— 

Approaching here, till field and cot 

Distinctly mark the cultured spot— 

Retiring there—and soaring high, 

And softening till they melt in sky. 

How sweet, by morning’s early light, 
To stand upon their starry height, 

When through the night, the welcome rain 
Has left its freshness on the plain; 

An ccean vast, the dawn will greet, 

Of fleecy clouds beneath your feet— 

With here and there, a lonely head 
Emerging through their billowy bed: 

All else, so lost, so still, and fair— 

You almost ask if earth be there! 

And wish the swallow’s wing, to try 

The magic flood, and bathe in sky.— 

But grander far the sable cloud, 

Fraught with heaven’s fire, and thunder loud; 
Its fleecy van of silver sheen, 

But all the rear a midnight scene; 

The bursting bolt, in vengeance hurled, 
That rends the air, and shakes the world; 
The pensile flash, whcse vivid form 
Crosses the darkness of the storm; 
Descending now with anger red, 

Scathes the bleak mountain’s distant head, 
Or plays in gambols round the sky, 

A soiemn sport to mortal eye! 

At length, the advancing torrents mark 
The distant summits, veiled, and dark;— 
Hill, after hill, as fast it nears, 

Is shaded, dimmed, and disappears; 
And mingle now along the plain, 
The flash—the peal—and dashing rain.— 

The cloud has passed. —Descending day, 
Beams forth again its brightest ray;— 
The youthful flocks forget to feed, 
Through joy’s excess, and race the mead; 
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The songsters strain their little throats, 
Put forth their loudest, merriest notes, 
And scarce that day does Phebus part 
From saddened eye, of sorrowing heart.— 
O, what were life’s dull, transient hour, 
Without its sunshine, and its shower— 

Its day of gloom, and doubts dark dream, 
And hope’s succeeding, brightening beam. 


The above was first published in 1829, in the “Western 
Souvenir.” It started into life, in all its beauty and excellence, 
in the midst of Blackstone and Coke, and a host of other 
worthies, the ghosts of whose faces, we should have thought, 
would have looked astounded, at the sacrilege our friend com- 
mitted in their presence. Reader, was it ever thy fortune, or 
misfortune, we know not which to call it, to see an old black 
letter volume, ancient enough in appearance, to have served 
for a reference book to Noah, in the settlement of his legal 
quandaries? Did you ever observe one of the beautiful vig- 
nettes which always grace the first page,—one of the most 
ancient, demure, antideluvian visages you ever saw, surmount- 
ed by a wig, large as a fullgrown sheepskin? Did you ever 
observe all this?’ Well. Call to your mind that visage, and 
that wig, and the atmosphere of wisdom which seemed to 
proceed from that sheep-skin,—and then imagine, if your im- 
agination is strong enough,—thé look which that visage might 
be supposed to give, when hearing that one who had tasted 
all the sweets of Fearne on contingent remainders, had taken 
to writing poetry, and good poetry too! ‘Think of it! Why 
the very wig, sir, would curl with indignation and astonish- 
ment, at the suggestion. But so it is, alas for the weakness of 
human nature, the wisest of us will commit foolish acts. 

We know not that Mr. Wright has ever committed any 
other offence, against the taste of the ancient worthies ot his 
profession. But he has shown a soul and imagination capable 
of committing heinous and dark crimes, in the way of writing 
good poetry, and if he do’nt look to it, we shall expect some 
day to hear of his exit, brought about by the indignant descent 
of the black letter folio’s from their shelves, upon his devoted 
head, for having dared, in their presence, have a thought 


untinged with the, “for that whereas heretofore to wit,” of 
legal technicalities. 








John X. 30. 


NOTES ON PROOF TEXTS,—Ne. UU. 
John x. 30. Land my Father are one. 


We wish that any of our readers who have heard these 
words adduced as proof of Christ’s equality with the Father, 
would turn to the passage, and read it in its connection. The 
Jews accuse him of making himself God;—and what the Jews 
accused him of making himself, Trinitarians believe him to 
have been. His answer shows both the accusation and the 
belief, to be groundless. “Jesus answered them, Is it not 
written in your law, I said, ye are gods? If he called them 
gods, to whom the word of God came, and the scripture cannot 
be broken, say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctifi 
and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, 
am the Son of God?” Asif he had said, You own scriptures 
call even those to whom the word of God came, gods; I am 
surely not inferior to them, yet I did not call myself God, but 
only the Son of God,—so little reason is there for charging 
me with making myself God. 

But what is meant when he says, “I and my Father are 
one.” What was this unity? Let scripture interpret scrip- 
ture. 


John x. 30. I and my| 1 Cor. iu. 6,8. Ihave plant- 
Father are one. ed, Apollas watered; but God 
giveth the increase. Now he 
that planteth, and he that 
watereth, are one. 

Gal. ui, 28. For ye (all 

christians) are all one in Christ 
Jesus. 
John xvii. 21, 23. Christ 
prays for his disciples—“That 
they all may be one; as thou, 
Father art in me, and 1 in thee, 
that they also may be one in 
us.—And the glory which thou 
gavest me, I have given them; 
that they may be one, even as 
we are one; iin them, and thou 
in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one. 


Thus it appears, that the disciples might be one with each 
other, one with Christ, and one with God, in the same sense 
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in which Christ was one with the Father. What becomes 
then, of the doctrine of the Trinity?’ If what we have quoted 
above, proves Christ to have been equal with God, it proves 
also, that the disciples were equal with God, for their unity 
was the same. On the other hand, the argument is equally 
conclusive, if the disciples were not equal with God, Christ 
was not. 

There may be unity, without equality. Paul and Apollos 
are said to be one. But they were not one in person, nor 
were they equal. Their unity was the unity of purpose, and 
feeling, and effort. In much the same same sense (and it may 
explain the meaning of this unity with God, better than any 
words of ours,) Paul in writing to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. ii. 
9, says: “We are laborers together with God.” 
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Tae OvTLaAW, AND OTHER Poems. By Cuaries A. Jones.-—-Cincinnati: Published by 
Josiah Drake, 1835. 


In the little volume before us, we have the first, and an essential requisite 
too, of a saleable and popular book, viz.a goodly outside. We say first requi- 
site, not metaphorically, but literally. For oftentimes has the gentle reader, 
so softly and sweetly addressed in prefaces and marginal notes,—been beguil- 
ed into reading that, in a pleasant and inviting dress, which under another 
form would have remained upon the publishers shelves, unhonored and unread, 
though perhaps, not unwept. 

The volume before us, is very neatly got up, well printed, and on good , 
paper. In all these respects, it does credit to the taste of Mr. Drake, and the 
skill of those in hisemploy. In regard then, to the first requisite of a good 
book, we can commend this as worthy of all patronage. Nor will our com- 
mendation end here. We can say with truth and pleasure, that the contents 
of this volume have both interested and entertained us.—There are some 
pieces and passages which evince a fine poetic taste and temperament, and 
show what the writer can do, and this makes us regret the more, that he 
should have published anything, which needed the apology made in his pre- 
face. 

A wise mechanic who wishes to convince the public that he is worthy of 
their patronage, does not, to prove it, bring forward the crude attempts at 
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mechanical execution, which employed the hours of his early apprentice- 
ship. 

Why should the poet or author, who wishes to convince the public that he 
is able to instruct and entertain them, bring forward the green attempts of 
his boyhood, to accomplish his object? 

To be sure he tells them, they were written at an early age, and cannot 
therefore be expected to be free from fault; but what satisfaction is that, to 
one who has bought the book for the purpose of entertainment, and finds him- 
self disappointed? What would be thought of the mechanic, who sent to his 
employer a poor and clumsy piece of furniture, and by way of apology, should 
tell him, he made it during the first month of his apprenticeship, and it could 
not therefore be expected to be any better? Would not such conduct be a good 
reason for afterwards refusing toemploy him? Now we take it to be the ob- 
ject of the man who writes for money, or for fame, to sell his production, or in 
other words, to get customers for the furniture of his mind. Let him beware 
then, how he exposes the clumsy and awkward productions of his apprentice- 
ship for sale, for let him be assured, that however young and inexperienced he 
may have been when they were made, the pudlic will not be good natured 
enough to buy, still less to read them, on that account. 

How often is it the case, that an author estab.ishes a reputation for good or 
evil, in the community, by his first production, which years will not destroy. 
Should he not then, be particular in starting, te have all fair and bright be- 
fore him, and not load himself with a damnng character in the literary 
world, which may hang like a mill-stone round his neck and retard his pro- 
gress, perhaps forever? We do not mean that Mr. Jones has done all this yet, 
for there is not so much in the book before us that is censurable, and to be 
condemned, as that which is common place aad tame. Now we venture to 
say, from some specimens Mr. Jones has given is in this volume, of his poetic 
power, that there need not have been one line ‘hat was flat and unprofitable. 
Why is it then that there isso much there that night as well, nay much bet- 
ter, have been left out? Mr. Jones tells us in hs preface, the reason. They 
were written at avery early age; and rather.than undergo the intellectual 
labor of coining ideas, now that his mind is capable of it, he chooses the 
easier, though more ignoble part, of amusing the public ear with the sound 
of the jingling words, his boyhood delighted in. This should not be, and we 
recommend Mr. Jones to reflect upon it; a word to the wise, is sufficient. 
To show that we are correct in our estimation of Mr. Jones’ ability, we need 
only speak of the “Wandering Jew,” which has received so much well de- 
served commendation heretofore,—to some passages in the “Outlaw,” and to 
the following piece, which we extract, because we think it breathes a great 
deal of the true spirit of poetry. 


Ox! let me not die in the early spring, 
When the flowers are blooming, the birds on the wing— 
When Nature is clothed in her mantle of green, 
And the light of her smile is the joy of each scene— 
When the stern king of winter has finished his reign, 
And the brook and the river are freed from his chain, 
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And the buds have put forth in their beauty and bloom, 
And the breezes are laden with sweetest perfume— 
Then let me not die. 


Oh! let me not die when the summer is here, 
The season of happiness, prime of the year— 
When beneath the hot sun with his powerful ray, 
The green leaves are shrinking and fading away— 
When the brooks seem to pause in the forest’s thick shade, 
As if they were dreading the unsheltered glade— 
When by the moon’s light in the walks of the grove, 
The lover delighteth to speak of his love— 
Then let me not die. 


But when the pale Autumn the forest-walks strew, 
With leaves that tell of decay by their hue, 
And those that are hanging all lonely on high, 
Are withered and dead, or but linger to die— 
When the flowers that lived thro’ the summer are dead, 
And their leaves on the ground are all mournfully spread, 
When the winds thro’ the branches in sadness sigh on, 
With a dirge for the flowers and foliage gone— 

Oh! then let me die. 


For I would not one eye should be dimmed with a tear, 
At the glorious time of the spring of the year; 
Nor when summer is here, when the young and the gay, 
Through fields and through forests, are sporting away ; 
But when the bright glories of summer are dying, 
And leaves in the blast of the autumn are flying— 
Oh! then let the tear-drop of sorrow be shed, 
For him who is sleeping the sleep of the dead, 

And who wept not, to die. 


We understand Mr. Jones s yet quite young. We recommend him to study, 
to labor. Nothing that was really worth having, was ever attained 
without them. Let him not be so anxious to publish, as to create something 
which is truly worthy of publication. Poetry does not consist in rhythm, 
or the jingle of words; but in the powerful, the striking, the glorious thought, 
which is only rendered more graceful and pleasing, by the garb of metre and 
rhythm. ‘The poet never should bring dishonor upon his art, by degrading it 
to mere rhyme, or doggerel; and he is unworthy of the society of the muses, 
who does so. Let Mr. Jones then, read and study the best poets. Let him 
try his wings over and over again, in the private gymnasium of his mind, 
till he feels that he is fully able to soar into the purest light of thought and 
imagination; and then the minds of others will be glad to be lifted by his 
strong pinions, into the sublimer regions of true poetry and song. Let him 
never print a line, that his judgment and taste do not approve, as finished,— 
as his best. Let it never be said, and let him never have the bitter reflection 
to make, that a littke labor might have made that good, which all true taste 
must condemn as poor. Let him do all this, (and all true poets have done it, 
and must do it) and we have no doubt he may stand high among those, who 
have delighted and elevated the world by their inspired numbers. 
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Seconp Semi-annuat Rerort or THe MINISTERS AT LaRGE, TO THE BeNxvotant Fra. 
TERNITY OF CnuRCHES, Boston, July 1835. 


Tue Ministry FoR THE Poor,—A Discourse delivered before the Benevolent Fraterny 
of Churches in Boston on their first anniversary, April 9, 1835.—By Wituam E. 
Cuannina—Boston— Russell, Odioine & Metealf, 1835. 


The Fraternity, to whom the above report is made, and before whom, the 
above discourse was preached,—is, to use the language of the preacher,— 
“an institution formed for the purpose of providing a ministry for the poor, 
and of thus communicating moral and spiritual blessings to the most desti- 
tute portion of the community,” 

This Fraternity, consists of the association of nine of the Unitarian 
Churches of Boston, for the purpose of supporting ministers at large, among 
the poor. There are, at present, three of these ministers. The Rev. Dr. 
Tuckerman, who has justly been celebrated for many years, for his benevo- 
lent and active exertion in favor of the poor,—the Rev. Charles F. Barnard, 
and Frederick T.Gray. ‘The two latter are young men, who have consented 
to forego the higher and more attractive career, which ambition points out to 
the youthful and aspiring mind,—-and are doing their Masters will, in that 
sphere in which he delighted most to move—among the poor and indigent— 
the publicans and the sinners. Too much honor for their disinterested and 
noble conduct, cannot be rendered them. But they look beyond the world 
for their reward, and should they fail to obtain the approbation, or the ap- 
plause of man,—-Heavens approving eye is upon them, and their Master in 
Heaven has said, he that forsakes any of the comforts or gratifications of the 
world for His sake, shall receive an hundred fold more in this life, in the joy 
of a good conscience, and in the world to come, life everlasting. 

The above report, is theirsecond semi-annual one to this Fraternity of 
churches, who support and employ them;—and it shows an amount of good 
accomplished which must encourage the benevolent, to make every ex- 
ertion to extend the power and usefulness of the means used ;--“ truly the 
harvest is great, but the laborers are few.” There are now, as shown by the 
report, six hundred poor families visited and instructed, by these three minis- 
tersat large. They have each a chapel, where their several flocks meet 
every Sabbath, for public instruction and social worship, and during the week 
they are visited at their own homes, in their chambers of sickness, at their 
own firesides, and there the lessons are pressed home to their souls, and their 
religion is made a subject of personal, practical interest. The effect of this 
vitalizing action upon the minds of the poor, is already seen, in the diminish- 
ing of pauperism, street beggary, and the thousand ills and degradation at- 
tendant upon them, and much of that imposture, infamy, and ill-desert, 
which indiscriminate almsgiving encourages and fosters, is done away, and 
that which is given, becomes real charity, and not a premium upon idleness 
and vice. The discourse, whose title is prefixed to this notice, goes into the 
subject of the duties owed to the poor, in a clear, comprehensive and striking 
manner. It shows the paramount importance of moral and religious culture 
to the poor:—that most of their misery is owing, not to bodily privation, but 
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to mental degradation ;—and that the way to improve their condition, and do 
them real service, is to address their souls,—suffering now, hunger, and 
nakedness, and thirst, and give them of the bread and water of life. We 
see, that some of the other denominations of Christians are co-operating with 
them in their benevolent purpose, It is delightful thus to see those, who have 
been severed, and whose efforts in the cause of Christ have been in a great 
degree paralyzed, by their disagreements and dissentions, come together upon 
this common ground of all christians, to fight the good fight, hand in hand, 
and under the same banner,—whose broad folds encircle humanity, and 
whose only motto, is ** love to God and man.” 

We intend, in our next number, to go more fully into the subject of our 
duties to the poor, and give some extracts from the sermon above mentioned. 
In the mean time, God speed the efforts of those who are laboring in the 
noble cause. What more glorious occupation can there be, than that of 
ministering to the famishing souls of thousands; shedding in upon them the 
light of Gods truth, and saving them for happiness, who otherwise might be 
lost forever. In our country, where all power lies equally in the hands of all, it 
isespecially necessary that the jealousy and envy, which ignorance and moral 
darkness cause to spring up between the poorand the rich, should be broken 
down. What more effectual means is there of accomplishing this object, 
than by showing the poor, that however great may be the outward distinction 
between them and their more wealthy neighbors, their souls are all equally 
immortal; and when the span of this worlds existence is passed, and they all 
stand in the light of Eternity,—the distinctions of the world will be forgotten, 
and not those who cry Lord! Lord! but those who have done their Masters 
will here, will be aecepted of him in Heaven. 











Crayon Miscettanies, Nos. 1 and 2. Containing ‘A Tour to the Prairies,’ ‘Abbotsford,’ 
and ‘Newstead Abbey.’ By WasHINGron IRvING. 


The last of these volumes will, to most, have the deepest interest; but the 
first, we think, has more of Geoffrey Orayon init. A work from Irving, upon 
Scott and Byron, however simple and sketchy, must have merit, and will en- 
chain us; but we do not find as much power in the outline of Abbotsford and 
its wondrous master, as in that of the wilderness, and Tonish, and Beattie, 
and the young Osage. Both volumes are of wonderful simplicity; we read, 
and see, and walk, and converse: we hunt the buffalo, climb the heatherhill, 
orroam through the garden walks, or ghostly corridors of Newstead ;—but 
the magic which empowers us to do all this, is hidden; and the spell so sim- 
ple, that we wonder why we are borne away; any one might write such a 
book, we think, and yet it is altogether peculiar. That either of the Crayon 
Miscellanies, however, will add to Irving’s reputation, we do not believe; for 
his earlier works possess their beauty of style, and show beside, fancy, imag- 
ination, and often, high poetic power. But as narrative, simple, unadorned, 
unaffected narrative, either of the three sketches contained in these two 
volumes, may serve as a model. 
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Coreriper’s Taste Talk.—-SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE-TALK OF THE LaTaz S&S. T. 
Coteriper, 2 vols.—Harpers N. re} 


Henry Nelaon Coleridge, a man of genius, a friend and nephew of the 
celebrated poet, and for a long time intimate with him, wasin the habit of 
listening attentively to what fell from him, and recording it while fresh in his 
memory. He had an enthusiastic admiration of Coleridge, and went with 
him in most of his views. His genius, his honesty, his excellent ‘memory, 
his good taste, and his assimilation to Coleridge, qualify him to undertake so 
delicate a task, better perhaps thanany other man. This is important to be 
known before taking up a compilation, whose character depends almost ag 
much as that of an original book, upon the person who created it. This is 
precisely such a book that we wien to know whether the editor be a man of 
soul,or not. Such a book, that ifedited by a common place man, would be 
worse than valueless; but, if by a man of subtle and feeling genius, could 
not be replaced by any other. Coleridge’s genius, was too etherial to be 
transcribed. It was too gaseous, to be subjected to the ordinary confinements 
and experiments of the mental laboratory. It was so subtle, so expansive, 
so ever self-recuperative, notwithstanding its constant and prodigal expendi- 
ture, so bold, rapid, and bursting, that he himself was its slave and worship- 
er. If thisexpression is to strong, we would qualify it, by saying, that his 
reason was not at all times able to save him from wild and sudden prejudi- 
ces. His imagination flew meteorlike athwart his calmer and more starlike 
philosophy. His mind might be said,to use his own language, to be “self- 
dazzling, because of its own exceeding brightness.” But this brightness wae 
not the light of noon-day. Coleridge was a Mystic—a beautiful, wonderful 
one, but still a Mystic. He referred for proof of his doctrines, to ‘* inward 
feelings, of which the world are not conscious :’’—his intellectual power pre- 
dominated over his perceptive—and hisimagination over both. His produc- 
tions are desultory and unfinished. Had he lived to write out, or even think 
out his system of philosophy, it might possibly have been the grandest pro- 
duction of human genius. As itis, the subtlest reader fails to perceive the 
coherency of its separate parts. The editor himself, acknowledges that 
with all his familiarity with Coleridge’s mind, it has taken him him some- 
times, “days of musing” to trace the connection between the links of his 
reasoning. “ The contents of the following pages” he says in his preface to 
the ** Table Talk” “ may, I think, be taken as pretty strong presumptive evi- 
dence that his ordinary manner was plain and direct enough; and even when, 
as sometimes happened, he seemed to ramble from the road, and to lose him- 
self in a wilderness of digressions, the truth was, that at that very time he 
was working out his foreknown conclusion through an almost miraculous 
logic, the difficulty of which consisted precisely in the very fact of its mi- 
nuteness and universality. He took so large a scope, that, if he was inter- 
rupted before he got to the end, he appeared to have been talking without an 
object; although, perhaps, a few steps more would have brought you toa 
point, a retrospect from which would show you the pertinence of all he had 
been saying.” 
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This is charitable—perhaps it may be true—but to most men, that which 
the editor took for inspiration, would seem mere mystification. There was a 
charm in Coleridge’s magnificent flow of language, in his Voices manner and 
character, which carried his hearers away—and we must allow something to 
the affectionate reverence with which a young and ardent friend, and rela- 
tive, would naturally regard the spiritual and gifted poet. How lovely and 
venerable, how pure was Coleridge—when were ever genius, religion, and 
the gift of utterance so miraculously blended! how much of his mind and 
meaning must his mere readers lose! ‘* Mr. Coleridge’s affectionate disci- 
ples learned their lessons of philosophy and criticism from his own mouth.— 
He was to them as an old master of the Academy, or Lyceum. The more 
time he took, the better pleased were such visiters; for they came expressly 
to listen, and had ample proot how truly he had declared, that whatever diffi- 
culties he might feel, with pen in hand, in the expression of his meaning, he 
never found the smallest hitch or impediment in the utterance of his most 
subtle reasonings by word of mouth. How many a time and oft have I felt 
his abstrusest thoughts steal rhythmically on my soul, when chanted forth by 
him! Nay, how often have I fancied I heard rise up in answer to his gentle 
touch, an interpreting music of my own, as from the passive strings of some 
wind-smitten lyre!” 

Let our reader peruse the whole of Henry N. Coleridge’s preface, which is 
beautifully written, before he goes intothe Table Talk, Itis due to a man 
who has his every day conversation thus reported, that he should not be 
judged by it without great charity; you must anchor your faith, not only 
when reading this book, but the writings of Coleridge, upon the truth of 
what the editor says. ‘He was always ratiocinating in his own mind, and 
therefore sometimes seemed incoherent to the partial observer.” 

We have net made many extracts, first, because many have atready been 
made by the papers throughout the country. Second, because the book has 
been sometime before the public, and lastly, because no scattered extracts 
could represent the book. We close these observations, with the remark, 
that the book itself is far, exceedingly far from representing the mind of 
Coleridge in all its depths, and fertility—it represents even his habits of 
speech, imperfectly. It ought, therefore, to be read charitably, and with a 
patient reference to the more elaborate of his productions. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, - ‘ag 


EDUCATION; 
DESCRIPTION OF MR. ALCOTT’S SCHOOL. 


[ We consider ourselves as pledged to the cause of education in the West. 
Intelligence on this subject we solicit—every thing of interest shall be 
promptly attended to. In particular, we would enforce the doctrine, that 
moral, no less than intellectual culture, forms an essential element of educa- 
tion—so essential, that without it, intellectual educationcan hardly be proved 
of any real value. What good does it, to teach a boy to write, if you only 
produce a skilful forger by the operation? ‘ Knowledge is power;” but 
why impart it, if you thus make a villain powertul? We wish to hammer 
much on this nail—some powerful sledges are already thundering upon it— 
by and by, we trust it will be driven in. At present we would communicate 
to our readers an interesting account of a school in Boston, the express pur- 
pose of which, is a moral and spiritual influence. Intellectual culture isa 
wholly subordinate object. The children are mostly five or six years of 
age. The account is extracted from a private letter.] 


“JT shall send you my last weeks’ work—a journal that I kept in Mr. Al- 
cott’s school—I have felt so much interest in this singular sehool, that I re- 
solved to give a week to it, that J might understand the principle end prac- 
tice of Mr. A. And I think I have comprehended it. I will deseribe the 
school room to you, for that is a part of the plan.-Itis alarge, pleasant, 
cheerful room—square and high—with a large Gothic window looking out 
upon the common. Opposite this window is.a book-case, surmounted by a 
bust of Plato, whois indeed the presiding “ genius loci.” . Mr, A. is a tho- 
rough spiritualist, in speculation and practice, and is completely faithful to 
his principle. In the centre of this piece of furniture is fixed a cast in Alto 
Relievo of our Saviour, and His spirit is interfused throughout the instruc- 
tion. His words are almost daily read, paraphrased, and explained—referred 
to constantly, and his instructions come so naturally into this school disci- 
pline, that the young beings will surely be christians before they know it.— 
There are children in the school of almost every denomination, even to 
Free Inquirers. The Secretary of that Society brought his two boys to Mr. 
A. who told him he could not be aware of the nature of his school—that he 
should make christians of his children if he could,—but the man insisted on 
leaving them. There are Unitarians, Calvinists, Baptists, Swedenborgians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Universalists, and Free Inquirers. Mr. A. now 
wants to have a Catholic and a Quaker, and he will be satisfied that all are 
represented there, and will contrive to speak to the condition of all. 
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From a corner, looks out Socrates, whose method (Erotecratic, asking 
questions) is practised with great success. 

In opposite corners are fixed on pedestals, Shakspeare and Milton. A 
statue of silence, with finger on its lip, is epposite Plato, and before the 
window and opposite the entrance, is a small statue of a rising spirit, an ase 
piring soul, with arms stretched out and up toward heaven, and mentle fall- 
ing downward. Behind this, the clock; a portrait of Dr. Channing hangs on 
the wall, and two fine old landscapes. In summer, a stand of flowers occus 
pies the place of the stove.” The children sit in small chairs—the floor is 
carpeted—a desk, bookshelf, and black tablet for drawing stand round the 
room. A high black tablet there also is, onwhich is drawn—————the hu- 
man mind! There is an analysis of this sort once a week. The elements 
are furnished by the consciousness of the scholars, and as fast as oneis ob- 
tained it is written down in its place. These of course are carefully sifted 
in the Socratic sieve, and the genuine ones preserved. ‘This remains before 
their eyes all the time on the tablet. In this way they advance slowly and 
surely in the knowledge of themselves—for Mr. A. took care to make them 
understand at first, that that was the object of the school. The in- 
fluence of this discipline, is striking and real—T—— I thought a wonderful 
exaiple of it, but now that I am acquainted with the scholars, I sce that he 
is less influenced than most of them. He is surrounded with the elastic 
medium of hisown thoughts, and really looses a great part of what is going 
on, he is so under the influence of the shaping spirit of the imagination.— 
No man can serve two masters—nor boy either. Mr. A. is very liberal, and 
respects the original constitution of the mind. ‘To him that hath, shall be 
given,’ ishis motto; and he lets T read Arabian Nights, German stories, 
&c.—for, said he to me, he understands them better than the other children, 
and Tam much more willing he should read themthan they. A lady came 
to place her children there—who was charmed with the idea of the moral 
instruction, and told Mr. A. that she was so desirous of cultivating truth in 
her children, that she never allowed them to read novels; for she considered 
novels as wicked deviations from truth. Mr. A. endeavored to make her un- 
derstand that a spiritual truth mtght be best conveyed by fiction, and as he 
doubted whether he had succeeded, he doubted whether he ought to take the 
children. 

To wake up their consciences, to give them faith in their own spiritual 
natures, to quicken their moral sense, to give them an understanding of their 
own mental capacities, and to teach them the English language exactly and 
thoroughly is hisaim and object. Other things are taught of course; arith- 
metic is placed lowest of any thing; much lower than spelling, which, ac- 
companied with the definition of the words, forms an intellectual exercise of 
a pretty high character; for no word escapes till its history, uses, and every 
shade of meaning has been discussed. Drawing is taught,of which I am the 
professor; E. P. teaches Latin, Astronomy, and various other things. 





The great medium of instruction is reading; the Bible, Pilgrims Progress, 
Paradise Lost, and the Fairy Queen, are the books most read. 
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But the wisest part of this system is the manner, or rathet the spirit in 
which the punishment is managed. At first, the novelty of being treated 
like rational beings made them all behave perfectly. well; but at last when 
offences come, the matter was made the subject of discussion, and the of- 
fender being treated in the Socratic method, was so, far enlightened as to per- 
ceive that his fault was a moral evil, dangerous 40 the health of the spirit, 
and was fairly desirous to get rid of the fault, rather than the punishment; 
and thus they are taught to desire punishment as help,—to be willing to suf- 
fer for the sakeof learning. Some of thosechildren really see, that what is 
worth having, is worth struggling for, and must be toiled for; and that the 
highest good must be suffered for. In other schools, the faults of the chil- 
dren hinder instruction; here they advance it. Mr. A. labors hard to break 
up the association of being good and happy—thinks it the root of moral 
weakness—means to teach them to be good at any rate,” 





WESTERN SKETCHES, SCENERY, &c. 
IN LETTERS FROM ILLINOIS. 
Fort Clark—Peoria, Mlinois, May 18, 1835. 


My Dear Broruer :—Here | am, thus far forward on my journey, without 
accident or adventure. I shall be detained here until Thursday morning, much 
against my inclination, as the stage goes out only twice a week, Monday and 
Thursday. We arrived here yesterday evening; and | have found enough to 
occupy and interest me, in admiring the beauty of this charming situation, 

When we waived our adieu, I ascended to the top of the boat, and as you 
and P. threaded your way among the crowd, and were finally lost to my reluc- 
tant gaze, I felt that the tie was severed, which had been twining for three 
years around my heart; yet I lingered to gaze on each retreating scene, which 
wehad frequented together, to take what seemed to be my last look of each 
house and hill in St. Louis, until the winding river shut from my view the 
last signs of the city, where I had spent so many happy hours, and left so ma- 
ny kind friends. 

At Alton I stopped for a short time, and mailed youa note. The Illinois 
is at this season a very beautiful stream. The first fresh bloom of foliage 
closes it in with the usual luxuriance of western vegetation; and the clear 
waters fill up the channel to the edges of the velvet prairies, which come down 
toits brink. One, too, is not oppressed with the idea, that this luxuriance of 
life is but the harbinger of death and disease. One can, at this season, ven- 
ture to enjoy a moonlight night, without the penalty of a morning ague, I 
ensconced myself in my berth— 


“Let fall the silken curtains to the floor, 
And o’era fair leaved book began to pore”— 
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while the verging panorama of forest-beauty swept past my open window. 
It was the “Crayon Miscellany” of Irving, which a passenger had just brought 
from Cincinnati. It isa charming work—one which gives a just and ‘poeti- 
cal view of the Great West, yet without exaggeration or attempts at the mar 
vellous, and with much of that quiet humor-which pervades the History of 
New-York. Tonish figures as a conspicuous character—the marplot and 
the scaramouch of the sylvan drama. Read it. ' 

At Pekin, ten miles below Peoria, the boat was detained for some hours; 
and two young men, with myself, becoming tired of the delay, took the 
yawl, and asa fine breeze was setting up stream, we spread our pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and dashed on at a fine rate; just above the town there is a bayon 
or bight, which we unfortunately mistook for the channel of the river, and 
ran up three miles before we discovered our mistake, by bringing up among 
the willows at the head of it. : 

Just at this time we were consoled by hearing the escape of the steam of 
the ascending boat, miles off to our left. One of the youths, being a “true 
Yankee sailor’ from Boston, it was proposed that we should rig a sail, and 
run up the river the rest of our voyage. So said—so done. We pulled down 
to the Chinese city, bought half a dozen yards of domestic, rigged a square 
sail, and ran up in an hourand a half, cheering the way with songs and sto- 
ries, and exciting more wonder than a steam-boat. 

To-day my nautical friend and myself procured a very fine sail boat, which 
they have here, and wound about the mazes of this beautiful lake, which is 
justabove the town. ‘This would be the very place for me to settle in, if there 
was not such a thing asaliving to earn. I went up todine with Mr. —— on 
the bluff, an elevation of about forty or fifty feet above the first prairie. The 
view from this point is beautiful in the extreme. Beneath your feet, and 
stretching to the river, isa gently undulating prairié, which extends south and 
north to the verge of the horizon—the broad lake expands from just below 
the town, and fine bold promontories, jutting out from the opposite shore, give 


to the landscape an air of strength which is generally wanting in western 
scenery. 





Chicago, May 31. 

We had some amusing adventures on the way from Peoria to Otaway. We 
stopped to dine at an old log pen, which we discovered to be the postoffice.— 
The laws of the postoffice department prescribe that the mail shall be opened 
in a private apartment, and that no one shall be present but the postmaster or 
his sworndeputy. Here the whole eastern mail was dumped out upona floor, 
the cracks of which were an inch or two in width; and as the postmaster had 
gone to his diggings at Galena, a clodhopper, who could not read writing 
without spelling the words, commenced the task of assorting the letters. The 
passengers found that we should be detained seven hours, instead of the sev- 
en minutes allowed, and so we all appointed ourselves deputies, and perform- 
ed the task, and paid ourselves for our trouble by opening the newspapers and 
reading them. All which proceedings our friend took in good part. Col. 
—— found a letter addressed to him at Chicago, and took it out, and paid for 
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it without question. The stage driver said that he went down into the cellar 
and found there a number of letters and newspapers, which had on them the 
mould of time and decay. I shal! never wonder again at the miscarriage of 
letters. The wonder is, that they arrive safe so oft 

Toward twelve o'clock at night, and a night of rian darkness it was, 
we arrived at the top of a hill, with an outward angle inward curve. Col 
H., who is an old stager in these parts, advised us to get out of the stage, 
which we all did, with the exception of an old codgerwhohad been paying 
too great devotion to a flask of whiskey which hecarried. About half way 
down the hill, the leader boltedjand whirled the carriage out of the t . 
and turned it over on to its top. The driver described the are of a ci 
the reins forming the radii of it, and landed without much harm in the soft 
bed of the stream at the bottom of the hill. I ran down to the stage, and 
saw through the gloom, a dark figure stretched motiOnless on some stones, 
andthe white hat of the passenger who had remaimed in the stage, which 
convinced me it was him. “Are you alive?” Nolanswer! Iran up to 
where the other passengers were collected, and exclaimed,—* The man is 
killed!®» We assembled and raised the corpse, and discovered it to be—the 
United States Mail !—and peering into the coach, soon found the man, finish- 


ing his bottle, and soliloquising—* Next time, it will get broke—I had better 
save it.” 





CATHOLICISM IN THE WEST. 


. June — 
To Tue Epiror or THE * WesTERN MESSENGER.” 


Sir :—I take the liberty of writing to you, because I am in want of in- 
formation, which I think you will be able to give me. My reason for sub- 
scribing to your proposed journal, was the desire to learn from some respon- 
sible authority, the real condition of the western States, in regard to religion 
and morals, and I hope you will permit me sometimes to ask questions about 
it. What I want to know now is, the truth about the Catholic influenge 
among you. They tell us here, at least from some pulpits, that the West is 
fast becoming the Pope’s heritage, and that it will soon be all under his 
thumb. Some preachers talk more vehemently against the “man of sin,’ 
as they call him, than against sin itself; indeed it seems to me, that many are 
resolving the whole christian character into a cordial hatred of Catholics. 
This sort of feeling prevails mostly among the working classes here, but 
every body is more or less infected. The Convent can never be rebuilt in 
this State, or any part of New-England, and the nuns are now making ar- 
rangements to go away to Canada. Now, sir, I hate illiberality, but yet do 
not wish to have my eyes shut, if there is really this dreadful evil coming 
upon us, which I hear of, and shall be very much indebted to you if you will 
tell me what the real danger is. You willdo a great deal of good, by giving 
us something upon which we can rely; we feel, a good many of us, suspi- 
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cious of the outery that is raised here, and do not know what tothink. By 
being upon the spot, you have an opportunity to know the real state of the 
case, and I hope you will make it a chief object of your journal to diffuse 
correct ideas of it among your readers. 

There are two or three other subjects upon which we need light here, in 


relation to the West; but now I will not trouble your patience longer. 
Respectfully, 8. B. 0. 


[We will endeavor to give our correspondent the information he desires, 
in the next number of the “Messenger.” The present number was made up 


before his communication was received. ]—Eb. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


Owing to an unexpected difficulty in obtaining paper suitable for the pres- 
ent number, it has been delayed some days beyond its allotted time. Feeling 
as we do, that punctuality is one of the cardinal virtues of a periodical, we 
have been sorely grieved that we should be so early deficient in this prime re- 
quisite. The only reparation wecan now make, however, is in the name, 
and as representative of the editor de jure, to say, “ we are sorry,” and that 


“ we will never do so again,” if we can help it. ED. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


We have before us the seventh annual report of this society,—with sketch- 
es of some of the addresses made at their annual meeting held in Boston, in 
May last. They show a flourishing condition in the schools throughout the 
country, and a sound and spirited public feeling on the subject. {We are re- 
joiced to see this;—for we regard the Sunday school system, as one of the 
most efficient agents now in operation in disseminating intelligence, — 


ity, and religion in the community. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


2 
The present number, .and all future numbers, will be sent to our Boston 
subscribers through James Monroe & Co., who have been appointed our 


agents in that city. 











